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WEN’S COLLEGE, MANCHESTER (in 


connexion with the University of London). SESSION 
1956-7. The COLLEGE WILL OPEN for the Session on 
rene Pg 13th day S October next, and ~~ P pe oman 





a Sireny.end be continued on. following phy Ten o’clock 
am. at the College. The Session will terminate in July, 1857. 

For a statement of the courses of instruction which | will be 

ven in the several departments, see adver din 
the Lirenany Gazette of the 20th ultimo. 

The following Scholarships and Prizes havebeen founded for 
competition by Students of the Owen's College—viz., 

The Victoria Scholarship, f¢ ition in classical learning, 
in value 20/., tenable for two years. 

The Wellington Scholarship, for ition in the Critical 

of the Greek Text of the New Testament, annual 
value 201., tenable for one year. 

The Dalton Scholarships—viz., Two Scholarshi 
annual value 50/. each, tenable for two years. Two Prone ob 
in Mathematics, annual value 251. each, tenable for not more than 
‘two years. 

The Dalton Prizes in Chemistry for the ensuing session—viz., 
aprize of 251. for the best, and a prize of 151. for the second best, 
setof chemical preparations from indigo, uric acid, or alcohol ; 
and a prize of 20. for the most correctly executed series of twenty 
qualitative analyses ; and a prize of 10/. for the second best ditto. 

The Dalton Prize in Natural History, value 15/. given annually. 

Further particulars relating to the Courses and Terms of in- 
struction, and the Conditions upon which the Scholarships and 
Prizes may be competed for, will be found ina prospectus which 
may be had from Mr. NICHOLSON, at the College, Quay Street, 
Manchester. 

JOHN P. ASTON, Solicitor and Sec. to the Trustees. 

§t. James's Chambers, South King Street, Manchester. 














REAT WESTERN RAILWAY.—Cheap Ex- 

cursion to CHIPPENHAM, MELKSHAM, TROWBRIDGE, 
WESTBURY, FROME, BRUTON, CASTLE CAREY, and 
YEOVIL. A Train will leave PADDINGTON on Saturday, llth 
OCTOBER, at 6 p.m., returning on the following Monday from 
Yeovil at 4 p.m.; Castle Carey, 4°20 p.m.; Bruton, 4°30 p.m.; 
Frome, 4°55 p.m.; Westbury, 5°5. p.m.; Trowbridge, 515 p.m.; 





Melksham, 5°28 p.m.; Chippenham 5°45 p.m 
FARES. 
sd. 8. @. 
Chippenham and Melksham..........-.5.. 9 0 50 
Trowbridge, Westbury, and Frome 100 6 0 
Bruton and Castle — . le 70 


Yeovil.... 1220) «68 0. 
a passenger will be allowed one small package of luggage 
nly. 








HE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER 
BANK ISSUES CIRCULAR NOTES of £10 each, payable 
at every important place in Europe. These notes are issued with- 
out charge, and they are cashed abroad free of commission. The 
Bank also issues, free of charge, Letters of Credit on ail the prin- 
cipal cities and towns in Europe. The letters of Credit are issued 
only at the Head Office in Lothbury. The Circular Notes may be 
obtained at the Head Office in Lothbury, or at any of the branches 
—viz., 
Westminster Branch......... 
Bloomsbury poe 
Southwark ” 


1, St. James’s Square. 
eeeeeeees 214, High Holborn. 
3, Wellington Strect, Borough. 
Eastern 9) seeeseee. 87, High Street, Whitechapel. 
Marylebone oy seveseeee 4, Stratford Place, Oxford St. 
Temple Bar Saarrerrerre i 
The rate of interest allowed on depositsof £5C0 and upwards at 
the Bank or any of its branches is now 4 per cent. 
J. W. GILBART, General Manager. 





ERALOGY.—Kine’s Couizcr, Lonpon. 
PROFESSOR TENNANT, F.G.S., will;commence a course 
TWENTY LECTURES ON MINERALOGY, with a view to 
facilitate the study of GEOLOGY, and of the application of Mineral 
mbstances in the Arts. The Lectures will be illustrated by an 
extensive Collection of Specimens, and will beginon WxzpNespar, 
Octoszr 8th, at 9 o’clock a.m. They will be continued on each 
Succeeding Wednesday and Friday, at the same hour. Fee £2 2. 


R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 
RUNDEL SOCIETY.—CRYSTAL 


bes PALACE.—Now exhibiting, in the Aisle of the Central 
Thick adjoining the Italian yf Mr. W. O. WILLIAMS’ 
GS from = hgnmpey «| ES ore Oy GIOTTo, at 








Also, an En’ MELES of ANCIENT 
a CARVINGS ‘pete by yihe iety. 

Priced Catal f the Facsimiles, and Descriptive Notices of 

the Society’s Collecti with a P annexed, may be 





‘tained in the News Room, Crystal : Palace. 
JOHN NORTON, Secretary. 
Office of the Arundel Society, 
%4, Old Bond Street. 


THE AQUARIUM, MARINE and FRESH 

WATER.—The Largest, Best, and most varied Sale Stock 

inthe World of Living Marine Animalsand Sea-weeds, comprising 

tres, of Ten Thousand Specimens, including more than 200 

5 eeesvely contributed from the richest spots of the 

Coast, thoroughly acclimated in Thirty Large Plate Glass 

* hema Fight Hundred Gallons of Sea-Water. Mr. 

WALFORD LLOYD has removed from St. John Street Road to 

More commodious and ially arranged p as under. A 

detailed List on application. got variety of the requisite 

Apparatus. All the Books on the subject. The most delicate 

packed to go any distance. A long course of expe- 

riments has at it length so perfected ARTIFICIAL SEA-WATER 

that it is analytically correct, and answers every purpose. Sole 

é _— the celebrated Tanks of Sanders and Woolcott, and at 
same prices. 


W. Alford Lioyd, 19 and gS Romat Road, Regent’s Park, 
paths ; 











GTEREOSCOPIC PORTRAITS OF THE 


oy KIND, Beautifully Coloured, and Mounted so as not to 

Break, 21s.; 5 with’ Handsome Sterecscope and Sliding Stand, 36s. 

raits on Ly 9d of all Sizes, from 5s.; Coloured, 10s.; in 
type, 5s. 


‘Réeves's Photographic Rooms, 18, King William Street, Strand. 
otal OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 179, 
weet Street.—The untouched Photographs of Mr. Herbert 
~ Watkins are as remarkable ‘for their agreeable fidelity to nature 
for their brilliancy of production and their economy of cost. 
58., 10s. 6d., and 21s. The Glass Room is on the first floor. 








" A FIXED fp rthclgemae OF £6 PER WEEK, 


e IN CASE OF INJURY BY 
$ ‘ACCIDENT OF ANY DESCRIPTION, 
we or the sum of 
£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 
may be secured by an Annual Payment of £3 for a Policy in the 


RAlLway PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 


COMPANY. 
eunty Allowance of Fifteen Shillings for injury, or £100 in 
of Death, secured by a payment of Ten Shillings. 
NO CHARGE FOR STAMP DUTY. 
arms of Proposal, Prospectuses, &c., may be had of the Agents; 
fant Clerks at all the principal Railway Stations; and at the 
Office, London ; where also 
amy ACCIDENTS ALONE may be insured against by 
» or by the year, as heretofore. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
Railway Passengers’ Insurance Company, 
by a Special Act of Parliament. 
Offices, 3, Old Broad Street, London. 








MR. HUNT'S 
NSTITUTION for the CURE of STAMMER- 


ING, and OTHER DEFECTS of SPEECH, 

No. 8, New Burlington Street, Regent Street, London. 
Conducted on a System that has been in practice with unfailing 
success for the last 29 years, and has during that time secured the 
approbation and support of the highest Medical, Clerical, Educa- 
tional, and Literary Authorities. 

Mr. Hunt gives the advantage of residential accommodation to 
his Pupils, and has placed his Institution on such a basis that 
there shouldi no longer be a possibility of so pute and successful a 
practice being confounded with the empiriciem, of Charlatans and 
ignorant Imitators. 

For a Prospectus and Card of. Terms, | epyly to Mr. JAMES 
HUNT, M.R.S.L., Author of a “ Treatise on the Cure of Stim- 
mering,” &c., at the Institution, New Burlington Street. 

Forwarded free, for value in postage stamps. 





STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN 


NGLAND AND AUSTRALIA, by the 


EUROPEAN and en ROYAL Sear, COM- 
PANY’S STEAM-SHIP 


Tons. HP. 

ONEIDA ° - 2400 . - 680 
EUROPEAN . ~- 200 . - 530 
COLUMBIAN e. 220 . - | $30 
oo ° 2900 ig - 750 
AFR 2300 . . 550 
ASIAN . . . 2300 . 550 


The EUROPEAN and AUSTRALIAN ROYAL MAIL COM- 
PANY (under contract with Her Majesty’s Government for the 
Conveyance of the Australian Mails), will dispatch their First- 
Class Steam Ship ONEIDA, 2400 tons register, 550 n. p., George 
Hyde, Commander, from SOUTHAMPTON, for MELBOURNE 
and SYDNEY, via Cape of Good Hope, on SATURDAY, 18th 
October, 1856, carrying MAILS and CABIN PASSENGERS only. 


Fanes. 
To MELBOURNE—State-Room Berths in Poop... ....£85 





Se Do. in House on ~— £85 & £50 
‘ jae Main Deck ......-...£70 & #75 
Do. forward . --.- £60 
Exclusive of Wines, dpicten, and Malt Liquors, which may be 
had on board. 


To SYDNEY.—Five per cent. additional. 

The Passengers in the Cabins on the Main Deck forward will 
dine in the Saloon, and have the same privileges as the other 
passengers 

Rates for Parcels to be ined by application to the Com- 


Pe The ONEIDA will be followed in November, December, and 
January, by other Steam Ships belonging to the Company, and 
the regular Monthly Communication between England and the 
Australian Colonies, via Suez and Point de Galle, will commence 
from Sydney in January,and from Southampton in February next. 

For particulars, application to be made at the Company's Offices 
in London, at 12, St. Helen’s Place, Bishopsgate Street ; and in 


Giasgow, at 33, Renfield er 
AMES GALBRAITH, Manager. 


EDUCTION OF POSTAGE ON LETTERS 
to MAURITIUS by PRIVATE SHIP. 
By the provisions of a Treasury Warrant dated 9th ‘isetant, the 








postage on Letters conveyed by Private 7 between the United ? 


Kingdom and Mauritius, is reduced to QD 
Colonial rate of— je 

6d. for a Letter not exceeding half-an-ounce in w 

Js. Exceeding half-an-ounce, and not exceeding = io 

2s. Exceeding one ounce, and not exceeding two oun 
And so on, increasing Que Shilling for every additional‘ounce or 
fraction of an ounce. 

The postage of Letters to Mauritius may be paid in advance, or 
the Letters may be forwarded unpaid, at the option of the sender. 
By Command of = Postmaster 


General, 
'WLAND HILL, Secretary. 
Genera! Post Office, Senuner’ se, 1856. 


‘and bound. lds. 


INFRINGEMENT OF COPYRIGHT. 


i ie CONSEQUENCE OF NUMEROUS IN- 
FRINGEMENTS ON THE COPYRIGHT WORKS OF SIR 
WALTER SCOTT, the Proprietors give notice that they will 
interdict any publication in which songs or other selections from 
and obta rene are comprised, unless permission be previously asked 
and o| btaine ° 


Mr. L. 4. Lewid's 3 Sales for October, Bs 
CELLANEOus B 
R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL at his House, 
125, Fleet Meare eng, llth, a MISCELLANEOUS 
COLLECTION OF BOO 
TO TYPE wiesouns AND OTHERS. 


MR. L. A. LEWIS will SELL at his House, 
125, Fleet Street, on Monday, 13th, TYPE FOUNDER’S PLANT, 
comprising Moulds, Matrices, and “Punches, from Double English 
to Pearl, many of the faces are by the most eminent punch cutters 
of Great. Britain and the Continent. 

70,000 VOLS. OF BOOKS, COPYRIGHTS, &c. 


MR, L. A. LEWIS will SELL at his House, 
125, Fleet Street, on Wednesday, 15th, and three following days, 
the Seventh and concluding Portion of the Stock of the late 
WILLIAM PICKEKING, also his Copyrights, Copper and Steel 
Plates, Engravings, &c. Six Postage Stamps required. 

TO PRINTERS, BOOKBINDERS, AND OTHERS. 

MR. L. A. LEWIS will SELL at his House, 
125, Fleet Street, on Wednesday, 22nd, the CONTENTS of a JOB- 

BING OFFICE, Bookbinder’s Tools, Standing and Laying Presses, 
Cutting Machine, Stereotype Lathe, &c. 
ENGRAVINGS. 
MR. L. A. LEWIS will SELL at his House, 


125, Fleet Street, on Thursday, 23rd, and Friday, 24th, FIRST 
CLASS ENGRAVINGS, the property of a Printseller deceased. 


MR. R. THEOBALD’S STOCK OF BOOKS. 


MR.-L, A. LEWIS will SELL at his House, 


125, Fleet Street. on Monday, 27th, and two following days, the 
Stock of Mr. R. Theobald. 





Now ready, 


A LIST OF NEW AND CHOICEsBOOKS 
recently added to name S$ SELECT LIBRARY. 


A. LIST of SURPLUS. CQ@PTES of RECENT 
WORKS withdrawn from Circulation, and offered at greatly 
reduced prices for cash. 

Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street, London, 

and 76, Cross Street, Manchester. 


THE NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
20, for OCTOBER, price 2s. 6d., is Now Ready, and contains, 
in addition to the usual Digest of Current Literature, an article 
on Lord Dalhousie’s Administration in India. 

London: Bosworth and Harrison, Regent Street. 








Price 2s. 


FA OOKEE's JOURNAL OF BOTANY. 
No. XCIII.—Contexts. 
ORIGINAL PAPERS— 
SPECIES PLANTARUM MADERENSIUM. By R. T. 
LOWE. 


ON THE TRANSPLANTATION OF THE PERUVIAN 
BARK-TREE INIO THE DUTCH EAST INDIES. By 
Dr DR. VAIESE. 
BOTANICAL INFORMATION— 
THE LATE PROFESSOR BOJER. 
THE SOAP-PLANT OF CALIFORNIA. 
NOTICES OF BOOKS— 
TUCKERMAN —LICHENES AMERICZ SEPTENTRIO- 
NALIS EXSICCATI. 





London: Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
vo, price 15s. 
ESTERN HIMALAYA AND TIBET; 


The Narrative of a Journey through the Mountains of 
Northern India, during the Years 1847 and 1848. By THOMAS 
THOMSON, M.D., Assistant-Surgeon, BengalArmy. With Tinted 
Lithographs and a Map by Arrowsmith. 


Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
FOURTH EDITION. 


yur MIND, AND OTHER POEMS. By 
CHARLES SWAIN. With Beautiful Illustrations by the 
First Artists. Price 2ls. Or handsomely printed in 4to, 31s. 6d. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
Fraser's MaGazinz. 

“On rising from the perusal of this poem, we know not which 
most to admire, its mind or its heart, its soul or its dress. Itis 
Salk noe oudti of a master anes, and Swain need not fear that it 

not outlive him. other poems, which form one-half of 
the ‘volume, are full of mind, nature, sweetness, and taste.” , 
MonTatr Review. 





«phe Mind’ is ap 





with.gratefulness by posterity.” 
Also, by the same Anther, 
“DRAMATIC CHAPTERS. 






ENGLISH MELODIES. 6s. he 


LETTERS OF LAURA TEAUY 
3s. 6d. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 








A= THE BEST NEW WORKS may be obtained without delay from this extensive 
Library by every Subscriber of One Guinea per Annum, and by all first-class Country Subscribers 


of Two Guineas and upwards. 


The preference is given to works of History, Biography, Religion, 


Philosophy, and Travel, The BEst works of Fiction are also freely added. 


Literary Institutions, Town Libraries, and Book Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses may be obtained on application to CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 510, New 
Oxford Street, London ; and 76, Cross Street, Manchester. 





CHEAP BOOKS. 
- Second-hand Copies of the following Works are now on Sale at Mudie’s Select Library. 


Macaulay’s England, Vols. III. and IV., 21s. 

Memoirs of Sydney Smith, 12s. 

Oliphant’s Transcaucasian Campaign, 5s. 

Sandwith’s Siege of Kars, 5s. 

Montalembert’s Political Future of England, 3s. 

Our Tent in the Crimea, 4s. 

Guizot’s Life of Richard Cromwell, 14s. 

Huntley's California, 6s. 

Prescott’s Philip the Second, 7s. 

Old Court Suburb, by Leigh Hunt, 7s. 6d. 

Marsden’s Christian Churches and Sects, 15s. 

Monteith’s Kars and Erzeroum, 7s. 

Amberhill, a Tale, 6s. 

After Dark, by Wilkie Collins, 7s. 

Burton’s El Medinah, 14s.; Meccah, 8s. 

Eastern Africa, 10s, 6d. 

Bunbury’s Travels in Northern Europe, 7s. 

Thomas Raikes’s Journal, Vols. I. and II., 9s, 

Modern Painters, Vol. IIT., 24s. 

Cleve Hall, 4s. 

Scott’s Travels in Denmark, 5s. 

Memoirs of Mrs. Fitzherbert, 5s. 

Doran’s Queens of the House of Hanover, 9s. 

Curzon’s Armenia, 2s. 6d. 

Inside Sebastopol, 4s. 

Lilliesleaf, by the Author of ‘Margaret Mait- 
land,” 7s. 6d. 

Seymour’s Russia and the Sea of Azoff, 4s. 

Hamley’s Story of the Campaign, 9s. 

Lady Lee’s Widowhood, 5s. 

Mammon, by Mrs. Gore, 5s. 

Gertrude, by Mrs. Trollope, 5s. 

Heartsease, or, the Brother’s Wife, 4s. 

Mrs. Duberley’s Journal of the War, 3s. 

Lady-Bird, by Lady G. Fullarton, 5s. 

Lewes’s Life of Goethe, 15s. 

Oliphant’s Minnesota, or Travels in the Far West, 
5 


8. 

Shores of the Black Sea, 4s. 

Westward Ho! by Kingsley, 10s. 6d. 

Laura Gay, 3s. 6d. 

Belcher’s Last Voyage, 14s. 

Giustinian’s Court of Henry VITIL., 5s. 

Hardy's Sporting Adventures in America, 5s. 

Lord Carlisle’s Diary in Turkish and Greek Waters, 
2s. 6d. 

Brewster’s Life of Newton, 14s. 

Alexander's Life of Wardlaw, 6s. 

Agatha’s Husband, 7s. 

Ailieford, a Family History, 5s. 

Louth’s Wanderer in Arabia, 6s. 

Aspen Court, by Shirley Brooks, 7s. 6d. 

Aubrey, by Mrs, Marsh, 5s. 

The Heiress of Houghton, 5s. 

Atherton, and other Tales, by Miss Mitford, 5s. 

Memoir of Lady Blessington, 9s. 


And many other Works of the Past and Present Season, a List of which will 





Bremer’s Impressions of America, 7s. 

The Wabash, by J. R. Beste, 5s. 

Clara, with a Preface by Alison, 7s. 6d. 

Clarinda Singlehart, 3s. 6d. 

Cole’s Generals of the Peninsular War, 9s. 

Constance Herbert, by G. E. Jewsbury, 5s. 

Crewe Rise, 5s. 

Counterparts, or the Cross of Love, 5s. 

Cross Purposes, by Catherine Sinclair, 5s. 

De Saulcy’s Visit to thé Dead Sea, 9s. 

Ross’s Fur Hunters of the Far West, 6s. 

North and South, by Mrs. gn 6s. 

Grace Lee; by Julia Kavatiagh, 6s. 

Gwen, or ed Cousins, 3s. be 

Gallenga’s History of Piedmont, 9s. 

Gracé Gréeenwood’s Tour in Europe, 3s. 

Eustace Conyers, by James Hannay, 5s. 

Herzen’s Exile in Siberia, 6s. 

Helps’s Spanish Conquest in America, 16s. 

Hooper’s Ten Months in the Tents of the Tuski, 4s, 

The Log of the Pet, 3s. 

Howitt’s Visit to Victoria, 7s. 

Mrs. Jameson’s Commonplace-Book, 7s, 

The Jealous Wife, by Miss Pardoe, 5s. 

Memoirs of Jeanne d’ Albret, 9s. 

Rachel Gray, 3s. 

Kingston’s Wanderings in Canada, 6s. 

Knighton’s Tropical Sketches, 7s. 

Knights and their Days, 5s. 

Koch’s Tour in the Crimea, 2s. 6d. 

Magdalene Hepburn, 5s. 

Millicent, by the Author of the Curate of Overton, 
5 


8. 

Murray’s Letters from Cuba, 6s. 
Lands of the Slave and Free, 6s, 
Musgrave’s Ramble in Normandy, 4s. 
Napoleon at St. Helena, 9s. 
Thackeray’s Newcomes, 14s. 

The Next-door Neighbours, 6s, 
Amelia Opie’s Memorials, 5s. 
Parkyns’s Residence in Abyssinia, 10s. 6d. 
Madame Pfeiffer’s Second Voyage, 7s. 
Porter’s Residence in Damascus, 9s. 
Powell’s Unity of, Worlds, 6s, 

Purple Tints of Paris, 6s. 

Rogers’s Table Talk, 3s, 6d. 
Osborne’s Scutari, 2s. 

Sketcher’s Tour Round the World, 7s. 
Village Life in Egypt, 6s. 

Memoirs of Sir R. Strange, 6s, 
Thornbury’s Monarchs of the Main, 5s. 
Vivia, by Mrs. Dalrymple, 2s, 6d. 
Whitelock’s Embassy to Sweden, 7s. 
Woman's Devotion, 5s. § 

Wood's Campaign in the Crimea, 6s. 
Zaidee, by Margaret Oliphant, 12s. 


be forwarded, postage free, on application. 


‘ London, :. Caartés EDWARD Muniz, 511, New Oxford Street ; and 76, Cross Street, Manchester. 





Just published, price 4s. 


{ ; REEK SYNTAX, with a RATIONALE of 

the CONSTRUCTIONS. By JAMES CLYDE, M.A, Author 
of ‘ Romaic and Modern Greek ;"” and Greek Tutor in the Uni. 
versity of Edinburgh. Session 1855-56. r 
With Prefatory Notice by Professor BLACKIE, 


Edinburgh: Sutherland and Enos. London ; Simpkin, Marshal) 
and Co. , 





Just published, price Three Shillings, 12mo, cloth boards, 
OETHE’S FAUST, (Tae First Parr) 

with an Analytical Translation, and Grammatical and 
Explanatory Notes. By DR. E. PEITHMANN, 


‘Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London ; and 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. ” 





Just published, price One Shilling, 12mo, cloth gilt, 


CHILLER’S SONG OF THE BELLI, 

German Text, with English Poetical Translation, by the 
late J. HERMAN MERIVALE, Fsq., on the opposite pages, 

Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London; and 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh, 


» 





BECKER AND FRZDERSDORFF’S GERMAN GRAMMAR 
Lately publi price Five Shilli 12mo, cloth boards, 
A GRAMMAR OF THE GERMAN 
LANGUAGE. By Dr. K. F. BECKER. Third Raj 
carefully revised and adapted to the use of the English Student, 
by Dr. J. W. Frapersporrr, of the Taylor Institution, Oxford, 
Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London ; and 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


hoa 








This day, the First Part, 6s. 


N INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 
OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By ALFRED BARRY, 

M.A., Head Master of the Grammar School, Leeds, late Fellow of 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 

London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


W ORKS OF DR. M‘CRIZ 
EDITED BY HIS SON. 

A New Edition, to be completed in Four Volumes. 
This day is published, Vol. III., price 6s., containing 
HISTORY OF THE PROGRESS AND SUPPRESSION OF 
THE REFORMATION IN ITALY. 


HISTORY OF THE PROGRESS AND SUPPRESSION OF 
THE REFORMATION IN SPAIN. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 








Just published, in imperial oo, saith, ps Engraved Illustrations, 
price 10s. 6d. 
THE SCIENCE OF BEAUTY AS DEVE 


LOPED IN NATURE AND APPLIED IN ART. By D. 
R. HAY, F.R.S.E., Author of the ‘‘ Laws of Harmenious Colour- 
ing,” &e. 

“Mr. Hay has made a great advance in esthetics, and done 
good service to art, by reviving the grand old Grecian theory of 
numbers. . . . This principle, as yet unreduced to practice, bears 
the true stamp of a great idea—it is simple and comprehensive.” 
—Tue ATHER ZUM. 

* We think this theory has the threefold merit of originality, of 
simplicity, and of vraisemblance. Mr. Hay asserts that, as the ear 
judges with nicety of relative proportions of aerial! pulsations, and 
is pleased with simple relations, so the eye judges with certainty 
of relative angular spaces, and is equally pleased ‘with the same 
simple relations amiongst them. The idea is {free from any shade 
of complexity, and squares well with that noble law of léast effort 
which is found to pervade the works,of nature.”—Tue Epixsvaea 
New Purxosoruicat JourNa. 


William blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
OWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY. Seconi 


Edition. Reduced 25 per cent. 

In order to dispose of the remainder stock of the above well 
known book, the proprietor begs to offer the few complete sts 
now left at a reduction of 25 per cent. The work, containing 
2754 Plates partly coloured, with their descriptions, and includ- 





and will be sold at 20%. per copy, cloth boards; publishing ae, 
271. 7s. Vols I. to"VIT., comprising the Flowering Plants (isi 
Plates) 10/. 10s.. cloth boards ; published at 141. 7s. 
The copies will be delivered in the order they are subscribed for. 
John E. Sowerby, $, Mead Place, Lambeth. 





Published at 32. 7s. 6d., now offered for 21. 2s. cash, 


OPP’S COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR ¢ 

the SANSKRIT, ZEND, GREEK, LATIN, LITHUANIAN, 

GOTHIC, GERMAN, and SLAVONIC LANGUAGES, Trane 

lated by PROFESSOR EASTWICK, and Edited by PROFESSOR 

HM. H. WILSON. 3 vols. royal 8vo. Second Edition, cloth boards. 

“{ find your translation very clear, and a true and exact 
rendering of the sense of the original.” —Proressor Borr. 

* T have frequently compered your translation with the original, 
and I am certain there are few books so carefully translated into 
English as this.’—Proressor Max Mvtrer. 

“ Itis out of the question for us to attempt to do full justice 
a production of such magnitude, and such recondite learning ‘t 
we must content ourselves with simply calling the attention 
English scholars to the translation, as worthy of their deepest 
study.”—AtTHEN zum, Dec. 1854. 

{> Questions from this book are set in the Examinations for 
the Civil Service of the East India Company. 

Messrs. WILLIAMS and NORGATR having purchased fe 
entire stock of this important work, are induced to offer an oppor: 
tunity of purchasing it at a moderate price. The published price 
of the book is not reduced, and it is only copies ordered di 
from W. & N. which can be had at so large a reduction in price. 

‘Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London; and 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 





OPULAR GARDEN BOTANY ; a Familit 
Deseription of Plants suitable for Cultivation in Gardet 
By AGNES CATLOW. 20 Coloured Plates. 10s. 6d. 





Lovell Reeve, Henrictta Street, Covent Garden. 
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In the Press, in One thick 8vo Volume, 


A GAZETTEER OF THE TERRITORIES UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
EAST INDIA COMPANY, 


AND OF THE NATIVE STATES ON THE CONTINENT OF INDIA. 


COMPILED BY THE AUTHORITY OF THE HON. COURT OF DIRECTORS; AND CHIEFLY FROM DOCUMENTS IN THEIR POSSESSION. 


By EDWARD THORNTON, Esq; 
Author of the “History of the British Empire in India”—Abridged and Corrected to thie latest date by the Author. 





HISTORY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE IN INDIA TO 
1844. Illustrated by Maps, showing the Possessions of the East India Company at 
Varidus periods. By EDWARD THORNTON, Esq. 6 vols. 8vo, cloth, £2 8s. 


ADVICE TO OFFICERS IN INDIA. By JOHN M‘COSH, 
MD, late of the Bengal Medical Staff, post 8vo, cloth, 8s. 


THE HANDBOOK OF BRITISH INDIA; a Guide to the 
Stranger, the Traveller, the Resident, and all who may have business with, or apper- 
ny Aa India. By J. H. STOCQUELER, Esq. Third edition, with Map, 12mo, 


+,* Comprehends every class of information valuable to the traveller, the student, and 
those whose business or inclination may carry them to India. It embraces a brief history 
of British India, its productions, tures, and ce; its animal and vege- 
table kingdom; coins, weights, and measures; the usages of Anglo-Indian society; the 
sports, institutions, colleges, and religious societies; the mode of travelling by land, sea, 
and river; description of tie armies, civil services, navy, and ecclesiastical establishments } 
the fe outfits of writers, cadets, ladies, &c.; the various routes to India; an Itine- 
raty of the principal places, such as Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Agra, Delhi, Hyderabad, 
Dacca, Cawnpore, the Punjab, the Eastern Islands, Ceylon, Kashmir, and all the Hill 
8; the progress of improvement in railways, canals, and the electric telegraph; to- 
with a vast variety of miscellancous information, the result of much research and 
experience; nor are the important considerations of pay and allowances, 
and retiring rates omitted; and great pains have been taken to convey an 
ecurate notion of the relative qualities of the climates of different localities, by citing the 
trical and barometrical register. 


tHE MILITARY ENCYCLOPADIA; a Technical, Biogra- 


pies, and Historical Dictionary, referring exclusively to the Military Sciences, the 
emoirs of distinguished Soldiers, and the Narratives of Remarkable Battles. By J. 
H. STOCQUELER, Esq., 8vo, clotli, price 12s. 


THE OVERLAND COMPANION;; a Description of the Over- 
land Route, Remarks on Outfit, &¢. By J.H. STOCQUELER, Esq. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s, 

MILITARY SURGERY; being the Experience of Field 

_ Practice in India. By the late J. J. COLE, M.R.C.S.E. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

THE OFFICER’S COMPLETE GUIDE. By Lieut. A. 8S. 
HAIG; 55th Bengal N.I. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


PRECEDENTS IN MILITARY LAW;; including the Praciice 





of Courts-Martial; the Mode of Conducting’ Trials; the Duties of Officers at Military : 


Courts of Inquests, Courts of Inquiry, Courts of Requests, &c. &e. 
The following are a Portion of the Contents:— 


1, Military Law. 8. Precedents of Military Law. 
2, Martial Baw. 9. Trials of Arson to Rape. (Alpha- 
8. Courts-Martial. betically arranged.) 
4. Coutts of Inquity. 10. Rebellions, 
. Courts of Inquest. 11. Riots, 
f Courts of Request, 12. Miscellaneous. 
. Forms of Courts-Martial, 


By Lieut,-Col. W. HOUGH, Late Deputy Judge Adv.-Gen,, Bengal Army, and Author 
of several Works on Courts-Martial. In one thick octavo volume, price 358. 


GLOSSARY OF JUDICIAL AND REVENUE TERMS, and . 


of useful words occurring in official documents relating to the Administration of the 
Government of British India, from the Arabic, Persian, Hindustani, Sanskrit, Hindi, 

i, Uriya, Marathi, Guzarathi, Telugu, Karnata, Tamil, Malayalam, and other 
languages, compiled and published under the authority of the Hon, the Court of 
pel of the E.I, Company, by H. H: WILSON, M.A,, F.RS., &. &. 4to, cloth, 


MEMOIR of the SERVICES of the BENGAL ARTILLERY 
from the Formation of the Corps to the present. Time; with an Account of the 
inges in its Internal Organization, &c. &c. By the late Captain E. BUCKLE, 
Assistant Adjutant General, Bengal Army. Edited by JOHN W. KAYE, Esq. With 
Illustrations, 8vo, half-bound, £1 1s. 


THE CALCUTTA REVIEW for MARCH and JUNE. 8vo, 
sewed, each 7s, 


MBET, TARTARY, AND MONGOLIA; their Social and 

Political Condition, and the Religion of Boodh, as there existing. Compiled from the 

rts of Ancient and Modern Travellers, especially from M. Huc’s Reminiscences of 

the recent Journey of himself and M. Gabet, Lazariste Missionaries of Mongolia. By 
HENRY T. PRINSEP, Esq. Post 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


THE EAST INDIA CALCULATOR; or, Tables for Comput- 
ing Interest, Commission, Rent, Wages, &c. in Indian Money. With Tables of the 
changes between London, Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, and of the Relative Value 
+ Nene rn? in Hindostan ; Tables of the Weights of India, China, &c. 8vo, cloth 

8, 





THE DESPATCHES, MINUTES, and CORRESPONDENCE 
of the Marquis WELLESLZY, K.G., during his Administration in India. 5 vols. 8vo 
With Portrait, Map, &c., £6 10s. 


ALLEN’S INDIAN MAIL always contains the Latest Intelli- 
gence from all parts of India, China, &c., likely to interest Home Readers—General 
Orders and Courts Martial—A Complete Record of Appointments, Leave of Absence 
and Domestic, alphabetically arranged—Shipping and Commercial—Home Intelli- 
gence—Original Articles—Parliamentary and East India House Debates—Arrivals 
reported in England—Indian Stocks and Securities, &c. Price 1s. Stamped; or 24s. 
per Annum. 

TREATISE ON FORTIFICATION AND ARTILLERY. By 
Major HECTOR STRAITH, late Professor of Fortification at Addiscombe. Sixth 
Edition, 2 vols. 8vo and 4to, Plates, £2 2s. 


INTRODUCTORY ESSAY TO THE STUDY OF FORTI- 
FICATION for Young Officers of the Army. By Major HECTOR STRAITH. New 
Edition, 8vo and 4to, Plates, price 13s. 

*,* This work was written to enable young officers to pass their examination for entrance 
into Her Majesty’s and the East India Company’s Armies. 


FORBES’S DICTIONARY—Hindustani-English, and English- 
Hindustani. Royal 8vo, cloth, £2 12s. 6d. 

FORBES’S, HINDUSTANI GRAMMAR, READING LES- 
SONS and VOCABULARY. 8vo, 12s. 

FORBES’S HINDUSTANI MANUAL; consisting of a Com- 


pendious Grammar, Dialogues, Useful Phrases, Vocabulary, &c.; in the Roman charac- 
ter. 18mo, bound, 5s. 6d. 


FORBES’S BAGH O BAHAR, IN HINDUSTANI. Royal 8vo, 
cloth. 15s. 


FORBES’S BAGH O BAHAR, English. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 
FORBES’S TOTA KAHANI. Royal 8vo, cloth, 10s. 


FORBES’S ORIENTAL PENMANSHIP. An Essay to facili- 
tate the Reading of Indian Manuscripts. 4to, 8s, 








MAPS OF INDIA, CHINA, &c. 


All from the Latest Surveys, and Drawn by 
JOHN WALKER, Geographer to the E.I. Company. 
MAP OF INDIA; Showing the British Territories subdivided 


into Collectorates, and the position and boundary of each Native State : chiefly com- 
piled from Trigonometrical Surveys, executed by order of the Honourable Court of 
Directors of the East India Company. On six sheets—Size, 5 ft. 6in. high ; 5 ft. 8 in. 
wide. On cloth, in a case, £2 12s, 6d. 

A,GENERAL MAP OF INDIA; Compiled chiefly from 
Surveys executed by order of the Honourable East India Company. On six sheets— 
Size, 5 ft. 3 in. wide; 5 ft. 4in. high. On cloth, in a case, £2 12s, 6d, 

MAP OF INDIA; From the most recent Authorities. 
sheets—Size, 2 ft. 10 in. wide; 3 ft,3in. high. On cloth, in a case, £1 1s, 

MAP OF THE ROUTES IN INDIA; With Tables of Dis- 
tances between the principal Towns and Military Stations, On one sheet—Size, 
2 ft. 3in. wide; 2ft.9in. high. On cloth, in a case, 12s, 

MAP of the WESTERN PROVINCES of HINDOOSTAN, 
The Punjab, Cabool, Sinde, Bhawulpore, &c., including all the States between Can- 
dahar and Allahabad. On four sheets—Size, 4 ft. 4 in. wide; 4 ft. 2in. high. On 
cloth, in a case, £2. 

MAP OF INDIA AND CHINA, BURMAH, SIAM, THE 
Malay !eninsula, and the Empire of Anam, On two sheets—Size, 4 ft, 3 in. wide; 
3 ft. 4in. high. On cloth, in a case, £1 5s. 


MAP of the STEAM COMMUNICATION and OVERLAND 
Routes between England, India, China, and Australia, In a case, 14s. 

MAP OF THE PUNJAB AND SIKH TERRITORY. On 
one sheet, on cloth, in a case, 6s. 


MAP OF CHINA; From the most Authentic Sources of Infor- 


mation, One large sheet—Size 2 ft. 7in. wide; 2 ft. 2 in, high, On cloth, in a case, 11s. 
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“ WALPOLE’S GREAT HISTORY OF HIS OWN TIMES.” 
Mr. Croker, Quarterly Review, June, 1848, p. 118, 


In November, 1856, will be published, with Portraits, etc., 
price 10s. 6d, Vorumx I. (to be completed in 
Eight Octavo Volumes) of 


THE ENTIRE CORRESPONDENCE 


HORACE WALPOLE, 


EARL OF ORFORD, 
Epirep sy PETER CUNNINGHAM, F.S.A., 
AND NOW FIRST CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED, 
NEW EDITION OF THE 


ENTIRE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
. HORACE WALPOLE. 





These celebrated Letters include the Writer’s 
Correspondence with 


SIR HORACE MANN. 
MR. GRAY. 

MR. MASON. 

MR. WEST. 

GENERAL CONWAY. 
MR. SELWYN. 

MR. MONTAGU, 

MR. CHUTE. 

MR. BENTLEY. 

MR. GIBBON. 

MR. HUME, 

REV, WILLIAM COLE. 
REV. JOSEPH SPENCE, 
REV. HENRY ZOUCH. 
SIR DAVID DALRYMPLE, 
DR. BIRCH. 

DR. DUCAREL, 

DR. LORT. 

MR. BRAND. 

MR. GOUGH. 

MR. ASTLE, 

MR. PINKERTON, 


MR. COLMAN, 
MR. ROSCOE. 
DUKE OF GLOUCESTER. 
EARL OF HERTFORD. 
EARL OF ORFORD, 
EARL OF STRAFFORD. 
EARL OF CHATHAM. 
EARL OF BUTE. 
EARLOF CHARLEMONT. 
EARL OF BUCHAN. 
DUCHESS OF GLOUCES- 
TER. 
COUNTESS OF SUFFOLK. 
COUNTESS OF OSSORY. 
COUNTESS OF AYLES- 
BURY. 

LADY HERVEY. 
LADY MARY COKE. 
MRS, ABINGTON. 
MRS. HANNAH MORE. 
THE MISS BERRYS. 

& kk, &. 





To which will be added, for the first time in any Series of 
Walpole’s Correspondence, 


NEARLY ONE HUNDRED LETTERS 
Addressed to the following Persons : 


GENERAL CONWAY. 
DR. ROBERTSON. 
JOSEPH WARTON, 
THOMAS WARTON, 
EDMUND LODGE, 
MR. HOLCROFT. 
MR. BUNBURY. 


| DUKE OF GLOUCESTER. 
DUKE OF BEDFORD. 
LORD LYTTELTON. 
LORD GLENBERVIE. 
COUNTESS TEMPLE. 
MRS. CARTER, 


And the Writer’s Confidential Deputy and Friend, 
MR. GROSVENOR BEDFORD. 


The entire Correspondence will be furnished (for 
the first time) with an INDEX, 


“For Index-Learning turns no student pale, 
Yet holds the eel of Science by the tail.”—Porx, 


RicHaRD BentTLEY, New Burlington Street. 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty, 





us EDINBURGH NEW PHILOSOPHI- 
CA. JOURNAL. No. VIII, for October, price 6s. 

Conrents:~!. J. Martin on the Northern Drift. 2. Transition 
between Silhrian and Old Red, and between Old Red and Car- 
boniferous Eocks. 3. R. Russell on the Storm of 6th and 7th of 
February, 16. 4. Dr. A. Smith on the Preparation of Sugar and 
Arrack in Cylon. 5. Camille Dareste on the Animalcules which 
give a Red Colour to the Sea. 6. Description ofa New Species of 
Echenesis; ?rofessor Rogers on the Discovery of Paradoxides in 
the altered Rocks of Eastern Massachusetts. 7. Lignites of the 
Giant’s Causeway and the Isle of Mull. 8. Dr. T. 8. Wright on 
Two Tubic)lar Animals. 9. N.C. Sorby on the Terraces in the 
Valley of the Tay. Reviews. Proceedings of Societies and 
Scientific Iatelligence. 


Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. London: Longman and Co. 


NHE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 
No. corxxxvi. Octozer, 1856, Price 2s. 6d. 
ConTEnTs: 
THE FORTUNES OF GLENCORE. Cuaps. XXXI., XXXII., 
XXXIII., and XXXIV. 
BACON. 
LAMARTINE, “ HOMME DE LETTRES.” 
THE DARRAGH. Cuaps. XI. and XII. (Concivsion.) 
FRANCE td THE REVOLUTION OF 1789. 
A KING'S TOU 
PORTRY. oop" BAD, AND — 
CYPRUS. Cuars. VII. and V 
AN AUTUMN ECLOGUE, RY TANTHONY POPLAR. 
NOTES UPON NEW BOOKS. 
Dublin: Hodges, Smith, and Co., 104, Grafton Street. 
Hurst and Blackett, London ; Menzies, Edinburgh ; and sold by 
all Booksellers. 








Just published No. VI. of the 
NAtiOn at REVIEW. 


Contents. 
THE GOWRIE CONSPIRACY. 
CRIME IN ENGLAND, AND ITS TREATMENT. 
VICTOR COUSIN ON MADAME DE HAUTEFORT 
AND HER CONTEMPORARIES. 
TERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 
DE FOE AS A NOVELIST. 
ITALY. 
SYDNEY DOBELL ON THE WAR 
PERSONAL INFLUENCES ON OUR PRESENT THEO- 
LOGY : NEWMAN—COLERIDGE—CARLYLE. 
A LIST OF RECENT WORKS SUITABLE FOR 
READING SOCIETIES. 
Price Five Shillings. 
London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 
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New Number.—Now ready, Price Is. 


HE MONTHLY REVIEW OF LITERA- 
TURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
ai a 
MOHAM 
ENGLISIE STRAITS. 
DRE 


FERRIER? s CARAVAN JOURNEYS. 
CALDERO 


LE3 MAnIAGES DE PARIS. 
WASHINGTO 
THE APIS- TABLETS IN THE LOUVRE. 
John Mitchell, Publisher to the Queen, 33, Old Bond Street. 


\HE BRITISH AND FOREIGN EVANGE- 
LICAL REVIEW. No. XVIII. (October), price 3s. 6d. 
ConTENTs. 

HARMONIES OF THE GOSPEL. 

THOLUCKS’ GUI AND JULIUS. 

WHATELY’S FUTURE STATE. 

PROTESTANTISM IN HUNGARY. 

KURTZ’S HISTORY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

GOVERNOR BRADFORD’S HISTORY OF- PLYMOUTH 
PLANTATION, 

FREE SEATS ?—OR PEWS? 

THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES—SCHAFF AND BAUM- 
GARTEN. 

EDERSHEIM’S HISTORY OF THE JEWISH NATION. 

SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON ON THE DOCTRINE OF 
ASSURANCE. 


“We have repeatedly noticed this able and valuable Quarterly 
Review as one or the of all our religi periodicals.”"— 
Lonpow Recorp. 


Sent Post Free, on the day of publication, to parties remitting 
to the Publishers the Ananal;Stbscription (Fourteen Shillings) 
in advance. 

Edinburgh: Johnstone and Hunter, 104, High Street. London: 
Seeley, Jackson, and peer 3 and Groombridge and Sons. 
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[He OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE MAGA, 
ZINE for OCTOBER. No. X. Price ls, 
Contents: 
TWELFTH NIGHT: or, WHAT YOU WILL.—A stupy 
IN SHAKSPEARE. 
THE SCEPTIC AND THE INFIDEL. 
CAVALAY. A CHAPTER OF A LIFE. Paarl. 
THE HOLLOW LAND. PaarrIl. 
ROGERS’S TABLE-TALK 
“PRAY BUT ONE PRAYER FOR ME.” A Porx, 
London : Bell and Daldy, 186, » Fleet } Street. 


r[HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. COXIL 
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ConTENTS. 

THE LIFE AND WORKS OF FRANCIS ARAGO, 

NEW POETS. 

SINAI, PALESTINE, AND MECCA, 

VEHSE’S GERMAN COURTS, 

ALPINE TRAVELLERS. 

BEAUMARCHAIS AND HIS TIMES. 

DECANDOLLE'S “GEOGRAPHICAL BOTANY. 

PERVERSION. 

e —— FRANCE BEFORE THE REVOLV. 
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10. THE POLITICAL CRISIS IN THE UNITED STATEg, 
London: Longman and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. Black, 
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This day is published, price Two Shilling 


[R= JOURNAL OF THE INSTITUTE 
of ACTUARIES and ASSURANCE MAGAZINE. No, 
XXV., for October. 





Contents :— 
- Plan for Simplifying and Improving the Measures, Weights, 
and Money of this Country without Materially altering te 

present Standards. 

On the Mortality arising from Naval Operations. 

On the possible Methods of Dividing root ho Profits ofa 
Mutual Life A Company e Mem! 

On the Practical Application of the Docttine e7 Chances as it 
regards the Subdivision of Risks. 

On the Method of Distributing the Surplus amongst the 
Assured in a Life Assurance Company. 

- On the Value of Policies for Surrender. 
Foreign Intelligence—Correspondence, &c. 
London: Charles and Edward Layton, 150, Fleet Street. 
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On the Ist of October, 1856, price One Shilling, 
[He PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL 


No. 184, conTAINING THE 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY. 

Contents:—A Passing Sketch cf the State of Pharmacy in 
France and in Great Britain ; The Licence in Pharmacy—Phar- 
macy in Italy ; The Limitation of the Number of Shops ; The Sale 
of Poisons—On the Tree producing the Red Cinchona Barks (with 
Cut)—Determination of Théine in Guarana—Note upon a Green 
Dye from China — Report. of the Results of Physical pers Chemical 
sivesmannans and fn sapere in the farts; Production of wo 





of Yo'k of Egg, Purifieation of Soda Sa Sulphur, ‘Production 
Photographs by Artificial Light, Casein Cement, Cobalt 
Preparation of Ammonia, Preservation of Solution of Gallic Acid, 
Presence of Cyanogen in Carbonate of Soda—Chemical Report on 
the Mode of Detecting Vegetable Substances mixed with Coffee— 
On Erythrophieum Judiciale (The Sassy Bark Tree of Cape Pallas) 
The Early Closing M 
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nine—Accidental Poisoning by Black Drop, &c. &c. 
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volume, price 12s. 6d. each. 
London:-John Churchill, New Burlington Street; 

Maclachlan and Stewart, Edinburgh ; and Fannin and Co., Dublin. 
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Contains:—A large Copper-plate Engraving of Mr. Naylor's 
Steam Hammer, with improved Valve Geafing—Thirty Wood 
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The Influence of Christianity on Civilization. 
By Thomas Craddock. Longman and Co. 
QupistranitTy has one peculiarity which dis- 
tinguishes it from all the forms of religion that 

ed it—it is intolerant itself, and the 
cause of intolerance in others. Isis, Aphro- 
dite, and Venus, Baal, Zeus, and Jupiter 
could live together in peace in the same city, 
and even in the same temple. In anew Deity 
the people only saw an excuse for new fes- 
tivals and orgies, and philosophers could bow 
down to divinities which they despised. The 
last act of even Socrates himself was, to com- 
mand the customary sacrifice to the thera- 
tic god, who, with a bowl of hemlock, had 
d him of the malady of life. It is not so 
with Christianity ; it will admit of no rival, 
and it consequently receives no favour, except 
from those who believe in it. The maxim of 
the Encyclopedists was, ecrasez l’infame; and 
now the various forms of Deism, and even 
Atheism, have their active apostles. Ifa few 
en, driven from their dingy churches 
by the locked-up pews of the higher and 
middle classes, mount a barrel in the Victoria- 
park or Kennington-common, they are soon 
surrounded by twenty other barrels, from 
which they hear it proclaimed that Chris- 
tinity is the root of all evil. In the minds 
ofthe mob-orators of infidelity, Christianity is 
perhaps associated with Bishops in the House 
of Lords, and a political system to which they 
are opposed. But even, among those who 
ought to be able to distinguish between the 
substance of Christianity and its accidents, 
there are many who maintain that it has re- 
tarded rather than advanced the cause of 
divilization ; while most persons whom one 
meets in general society have an idea that 
there is some mysterious. principle, called 
‘progress,’ which is to prove a panacea for all 
human evils. 

That a system which proclaims the unity of 
God and the folly of superstition and magic ; 
which inculcates the equal rights of all men, 
notwithstanding the accidents of birth, wealth, 
physical strength, or mental power, and, by 
the nature of its positive institutions, is always 
Teminding its disciples of this essential equa- 
lity; which boldly teaches a code of morals 
80 reasonable, and yet so far beyond the 
teach of reason alone, that the greatest intel- 
lets of antiquity, though they often stum- 

upon some of its principles, could never 
argue thém out with the clearness and prac- 
tical effect of the fishermen of Galilee ; that 
this should be supposed to have retarded the 
progress of civilization, seems to us simply a 
paradox, such as clever and crotchety men 
are fond of maintaining. The supposition 
that Christianity is a thing of the past; that 
it has done its work in clearing the way, 
during an age of darkness and barbarism, for 
working of a more enlightened principle, 
‘progress,’ is a more popular view, and 

one which is tacitly and insensibly held by 
atnumbers. But what is progress? Is it 
principle of popular government as op- 
posed to despotism? This is nothing so very 
new. Athens was a republic, and yet Athe- 
nian civilization perished miserably. Rome 
Was once a republic, France was a republic, 
and yet the exertion of the popular will has 
In both cases resulted in a military despotism. 
it the principle of travelling in a railway- 











carriage rather than a oe the principle 


of sending one’s messages by the electric tele- 
graph rather than by a courier in jack-boots ; 
the principle of lighting one’s taper with a 
lucifer-match rather than a tinder-box; the 
great a of buying in the cheapest mar- 
ket, and selling in the dearest—in short, the 
general application of science to the eonve- 
niences of life? We simply do not believe 
that these things, desirable as they undoubt- 
edly are, adequately solve the great problem 
of humanity, or exalt man to the highest 
state of which he is capable. America pos- 
sesses all these appliances of modern civi- 
lization in a much higher degree than any 
other nation in the world ; and yet she counts 
her King Bombas by the thousand, and her 
Poérios by the ten thousand, while a large 
part of her population has adopted the super- 
stition of Mormonism, which the worshippers 
of progress will hardly call an advance upon 
Christianity. 

The truth of the matter is, that Christi- 
anity has no direct concern with the arts of life. 
They are beyond, or rather beside, her pro- 
vince. It is no part of her aim to transform 
Lazarus into Dives. Her vocation is; not to 
teach men geometry, astronomy, mechanics, or 
political economy, but morals. If, therefore, 
it be taken for granted that material wealth 
and convenience be the whole of civilization, 
it will follow that science is the only agent in 
promoting it, and that Christianity has no 
share in the work. Nay, further, if Chris- 
tianity teaches that these arts are not the sole 
object of life, and by fixing men’s minds on 
the science of morals has, at any time or in 
any degree, withdrawn them from the study 
of physical science, it will follow that she 1s 
so far antagonistic to the true development 
of human powers or to civilization. é 

If, then, civilization be railroads, lucifer- 
matches, joint-stock banks, and so on, we are 
—— to acknowledge that Christianity 
has had no direct influence in promoting it. 
But her indirect influence even upon the 
material conveniences of life can hardly be 
over-rated. Independently of the @ priori 
argument from the nature of Christian mo- 
rality, the whole teaching of history goes to 
show that it is Christianity which has con- 
ferred on mankind the peace and leisure, the 
comparative freedom from sensual vices, and 
the security of life and property, which are 
essential to the successful ‘prosecution of sci- 
entific discovery, mechanical arts, and mercan- 
tile enterprize. It might, perhaps, be sup- 
posed that the secret of our modern civiliza- 
tion was to be found im'the national character 
of the northern nations who now take the 
lead in European affairs; but the population 
of Rome in the age of Augustus and his suc- 
cessors was composed of foreigners from all 
parts of the empire—from Germany and Gaul, 
as well as from Spain and Greece, and yet 
the treatises of Cicero, Ovid’s ‘ Fasti,’ the his- 
tories of Tacitus and Suetonius, the satires of 
Juvenal, and the epigrams of Martial, leave 
no doubt on the mind that when the old 
civilization had produced a few splendid con- 
quests, fine poets, noble orators, and beautiful 
temples and statues, it had reached its utmost 
limits. It wanted a principle of fixity, which, 
like a corporation in the body politic, should 
never die, but maintain an unchanging wit- 
ness to the supremacy of law, order, and moral 
purity, in the midst of moral corruption, 
social revolutions, and crumbling dynasties. 

To show how Christianity has performed this 
office is the object of the volume before us. 





The introduction is very happily conceived. 
The reader is asked to picture to himself Rome 
on a morning of December, one hundred and 
sixty years before the birth of Christ. Every- 
thing wears a festal appearance, and at last the 
triumphal procession of Paulus milius issues 
from the Porta Triumphalis, and Perseus, the 
last of the Macedonian monarchs, with his 
wife and children, is led in chains ; while all 
are in doubt whether the victorious consul 
will command the heads of the royal captives 
to be struck off as they reach the capitol, or 
only condemn them to perpetual slavery. 

The reader is next transported to London, 
fifteen hundred years afterwards. Edward 
the Black Prince is escorting his prisoner, 
John, King of France, and the old king comes 
out to welcome the illustrious captive, whom 
he treats with all the kindness and considera- 
tion of a brother and a friend. 


“Tt will be the object of the following pages,” 
continues the author, ‘‘to clear away some of the 
intervening obscurity which clouds the long inter- 
val between the states of public feeling marked by 
the two events hereenumerated, and to trace, from 
the sixteenth century, the further changes which 
society has undergone, till we arrive at the present 
state of international feeling, and moral and Chris- 
tian civilization: and also to show how far the 
principles of human conduct laid down by Christ 
to his apostles have been influential in ruling the 
public mind, and in bringing to their present con- 
dition the intelligence, the sense of right, and the 
popular motives of nations.” 


These are brave words—“To clear awa 
some of the intervening obscurity whic 
clouds the long interval. marked by the two 
events here enumerated.” Whom is Mr. 
Craddock addressing? The members of a 
mechanics’ institute? If he expects his 
readers to belong to a higher class, 1t is pay- 
ing them no great compliment to suppose 
that some scraps from Horace, Juvenal, 
Tacitus, and Niebuhr, will pour a flood of new 
light as to the civilization of Rome upon their 
clouded intellects; or that some quotations 
from ‘Gibbon, Decline and Fall, ap. St. 
Augustine de Civit. Dei; from ‘Thierry, 
apud Roman de Rou,’ (which, we suppose, 
are intended as references to the ‘ Decline and 
Fall,’ and to Thierry’s cave as quoted in 
St. Augustine’s ‘De Civitate Dei,’ and in the 
‘Romande Rou’) and to other modern compila- 
tions which are in everybody’s hands, will add 
much to their knowledge of medizval society. 

The first chapter is headed, “ Roman Civi- 
lization at the Birth of Christ.” Here we 
should have expected to find a brief account 
at least of the religion, laws, police, amuse- 
ments, and domestic manners of the capital of 
the world. But instead of this we are treated 
to such common-places as that “ carpe-diem” 
was the prevailing philosophy, and that “the 
evil passions—hatred, malice, envy—resorted 
to every art for their gratification, and weak- 
ened every cord of union and fellowshi 
which should have bound together the indi- 
viduals of a great nationality.” Then we 
have a string of references to Juvenal, who 
died 128 years after the birth of Christ. 
Among the vices peculiar to the Roman people 
are enumerated the poisoning of husbands by 
their wives, the defrauding of wards by their 
guardians, the forging of wills by lawyers, 
and the flattery of the rich by parasites in 
the hope of a legacy. Does not Mr. Craddock 
perceive that the antagonist with whom he 
proposes to break a lance might well ask the 
question, “If an English Horace or Juvenal 
were to write, now that Christianity has been 
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at work in the world for eighteen hundred 
years, might not the very same crimes and 
vices form the topics of his satire P” 

The next chapter, on the “Causes of the 
Decay of the Roman Empire,” opens with 
the following sentence :—‘ History has for 
many ages been endeavouring to reconcile the 
fall of the Roman Empire with the specula- 
tion. of the closet.” What speculation of what 
closet is found so irreconcileable with the fall 
of the Empire? After some “ fine writing,” 
in which the author tells us “ we feel a kind 
of jealousy at the magnificence and fulness of 
her triumphs, but we trace every pang of her 
mortal disease with inquisitive sympathy’— 
feelings which we venture to say never entered 
into the breast of any human being on perusing 
the Roman History—he goes on to state that 
he is “able to generalize the multitudinous 
causes of her decay into four principal ones— 
1. The division of interest between state and 
state. 2. The exactions of Rome. 3. The 
activity of perception in the barbarians. 4. 
Slavery.” This elaborate generalization and 
analysis might have all been despatched in one 
sentence. The several conquered countries 
of which the empire was composed were not 
bound together by the ties of nationality or 
a community of interests; they were, there- 
fore, the more unwilling to pay taxes for the 
support of the central government; and for 
supplying the rabble of Rome with ‘ panem et 
circenses. In the course of their wars with 
the barbarians, the Romans had taught their 
enemies the art of war, which the latter 
turned against their former conquerors; and 
the institution of slavery in the long run 
corrupted the old Roman virtue, and rendered 
the empire incapable of resisting a foreign 
invasion. These may have been among the 
causes of the fall of Rome ; but their selection 
is arbi , and the question has no imme- 
diate bearing on the subject of the book. In 
this chapter, at page 31, we are told that the 
“indignation” of Horace “was prompted by a 
yearning after a higher and more moral state 
of things.” This is placing our facetious 
friend in an entirely new point of view. We 
never had an idea that he was indignant at 
anything but a vulgar dinner, an ungentle- 
manilike trick, or a bore; or that he had any 
“yearnings” but for fair ladies, good wine, 
good cookery, and good company. Our 
author is not strong in his disquisitions on 
classicil times, and we advise him not to 
venture upon such subjects till he has learned 
that to write leges salica, and via Tuscum, 
is an unpardonable offence against the Second 
Concord. Perhaps he will do better in me- 
dieval history, particularly as he has M. 
Guizot and Sismondi to guide him. 

In the next chapter Christianity is justl 
stated to have been the one “ element of sal- 
vation,” in the midst of the wreck of human 
institutions which ensued on the invasion of 
the barbarians. But then we are next told, 
in a comparison between the Roman and Ger- 
manic forms of paganism, that “ faith was the 
provelting element of the latter, works of the 

ormer;” a theory which, as we strongly sus- 
pect, owes its birth to the fact that Luther 
was a German and Bellarmine an Italian. 
Next we are met with the astounding asser- 
tion that Christianity could not have tri- 
umphed over “ the rites of the Grove and of 
the Cromlech” had she not become corrupted. 
The early purity of the Church, shown in the 
description of Christian worship contained in 
Pliny’s letter to Trajan, which Mr. Craddock 
quotes “ as Pliny to Emp. Adrian,” is con- 





trasted with its corruption in the fifth cen- 


tury. ° 

or, in the first place Mr. Craddock mis- 
represents Pliny, and, in the next place, he 
misunderstands him. Pliny did mot say that 
the Christian worship consisted of a simple 
hymn, but of a h sung by two choirs, 
whieh disposes of the assertion that “ choral 
singing” was one of the corruptions of the 
fifth century. But, at any rate, choral sing- 
ing means singing together, or in chorus ; 
and how our Lord and the Apostles, when 
they sung a hymn together at the first cele- 
bration of the Eucharist, could have avoided 
singing in chorus, we cannot pretend to ex- 
plam. If by “choral singing” Mr. Craddock 
means sin in harmonized parts, we be- 
lieve this was “a corruption of Christianity” 
which was not rareen ware till very much 
later. The music of St. Ambrose and St. 
Gregory is innocent of it. But this word 
* simple” is very liable to mislead. The Ze 
Deum is a simple hymn ; 80 is the Zrisagion, 
so is the Sanctus, so is the Gloria in Excelsis ; 
but we venture to say that Mr. Craddock, by 
the word “simple,” meant to convey some- 
thing very different from these. e need 
not remind him that rhyming hymns, which 
are now considered essential to the purity and 
simplicity of Christian worship, were by no 
means an early “ corruption.” 

Mr. Craddock misunderstands Pliny in 
supposing that sacramentum refers to a 
“vow.” Pliny of course received his account 
of the Christian rites from some apostate 
Christian, who spoke of the custom of cele- 
brating the sacramentum, or mystery of the 
Lord’s Supper; but the Proconsul knew of 
but one meaning of the word sacramentum, 
which was generally applied to the military, 
oath, and therefore supposed that it was a 
vow of some sort. And thus the worship of 
the Christians in the second cer is shown 
to have consisted of the celebration of the 
Holy Eucharist with choral singing. Then 
the question occurs, what kind of vessels were 
used? Any one who has the smallest ac- 

uaintance with the writings of the early 
Christians must feel sure that they used the 
very handsomest which they could command 
for such a purpose. And, indeed, in the per- 
secutions, long before the third, not to men- 
tion the fifth, century; we read of the’seizure 
of the Church plate by the Pagan officers. 
Thus we dispose of the assertion that the use 
of “vessels of gold and silver” constituted 
one of the corruptions of Christianity intro- 
duced in the fifth century. And it would not 
be difficult to show that most of the other 
“ corruptions” mentioned, in this vague and 
incorreet passage, were either of much earlier 
date, or were not corruptions at all. 

We have now done with the ungrateful 
task of finding fault. In the succeeding 
chapter Mr. Craddock shows very success- 
fully that it was mainly to the influence 
of Christianity we owe the extinction of 
slavery and piracy, the purification of our 
civil codes from the barbarous principle of 
the lex talionis, the gradual mitigation of 
the evils of feudalism and internal warfare, 
and the combination of the several kingdoms of 
Christendom into a great éonfederacy, bound 
by certain recognised laws. ‘The following is 
a good specimen of Mr. Craddock’s style :— 


“ Christianity was the only power that had 
ever yet questioned the right of making one por- 
tion of mankind the slaves of the other. ‘God 
hath made of one blood all nations ... . of the 
earth,’ had frequently given a tone to the dis- 





courses of the Church in prior ages, when Rome 
was yet prevailing, and the Franks and Visigoths 
still pagan. But the overwhelming prejudice of 
mankind had awed Christianity: she contented 
herself with proselytes, and did not care to endan- 
ger their constancy by seeking to upheave the very 
bases of society. She contented herself with leay: 
ing as much of the old system writouched as she 
dare, that her own safety might not be endan. 
gered, and that the newly constructed edifice might 
not, by unskilful architecture, be overturned before 
it was completed. She contrived meanwhile to 
gain strength. She became rich, and her riches 
were not only calculated in provinces, but in hun- 
dreds of thousands of human beings. These beings 
were chained to her will, as they had been to that 
of the Roman patrician or the Frankish chief, who 
had bought them at Treves or London. She didnot, 
however, manumit, for she could not do so with 
out destroying the value of the property she had 
acquired. Her lands were worthless without culti- 
vators, and none but slaves were left or adapted 
for that work. She, however, gave an earnest 
that they had fallen in better hands, by ameliorat- 
ing their servitude. She treated them mildly, re- 
mitted labour on Sunday, and brought the possi- 
bility of freedom within reach. But every year 
added to her power. Every monarch and every 
baron subtracted a portion of his hereditary or ac 
uired strength, and bestowed it on the church. 
She became at last independent of merely tem- 
poral conditions, and had the inclination, the 
policy, and the ability to take the lead in national 
and popular assemblies, courts, and municipalities, 
This power, so often employed in merely human 
ambition and human objezts, was sometimes justly 
exerted in its true Christian duty. She began to 
teach boldly that the difference between the setf 
or slave and the proprietor was a social difference 
only, that the eternal particle of each was of equal 
value, and salvation, unlike worldly honour, was to 
be won by means ‘which the slave as well as the 
baron could command,” ; 
In his “‘ Conclusion” Mr. Craddock again 
breaks out into fine writing. Here were 
how “ that tenderness, which in the strains of 
Anacreon and Catullus had melted the iron 
energy of Greece and Rome into love,” was 
revived, when “the voice of independence, 
in the soft preludes of the minstrel, might 
safely be heard,” and “the troubadour ran 
his fingers over the harp and commenced his 
song.” We will not follow him into the dis- 
cussion of how “the soft witching of eyes, 
smiles, complexions, and tresses became 
thenceforth what the Goths, Huns, and Nor- 
mans had been to their ancestors.” This is 4 
flight which is quite above us. f 
é wish Mr. Craddock every success 
the prosectition of his work, of which the 
pamphlet we have been considering 18 only 
an instalment. His intention is excellent, lus 
lan judicious, and his views are often just. 
But he must pardon us when we tell him, m 
the most friendly spirit, that if he would 
benefit the cause he has at heart, he must for 
the future have recourse to original autho- 
rities, avoid such expressions as “ambassadors 
which,” and “alliances was,” and above all 
eschew the vice of fine writing. 








The Poetical Works of William Drummond 
of Hawthornden. Edited by William B 
Turnbull. J Russell Smith. : 

At readers who are interested in the revival 

of our early literature, owe a special obliga- 

tion to Mr. Russell Smith for his excellent 
series of republications, of which the volume 
before us is one, entitled the ‘ Library of Old 

Authors.’ These old books, including such 

writers as Selden, Marston, Wither, and 

Quarles, embrace almost every variety 

subject; and consist for the most part 
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which have long ceased to be acces- 
ina popular form. To make judicious 
gelections, to re-edit them with short biogra- 
jes and careful notes, accompanied gene- 
rally by authentic portraits, and to publish 
them at a price which brings them within the 
yeath of the whole reading community, is to 
contribute materially to the circulation of 
goand knowledge, and the cultivation of a 
taste in literature. The works hitherto 
ay in this series come strictly within this 
description ; and the —_ volume, we ven- 
ture to anticipate, will prove one of the most 
atiractive of the whole. 
Drummond is very little known as a poet 
England. On the other side of the Tweed 
bis amiliar to all students of the ancient 
lore; but a general, although very erro- 
neous, notion that his diction is not only 
antiquated but obscured by dialectical pecu- 
jiarities, has obstructed the reception of his 
works amqngst English readers. The appear- 
ancé of this edition will disabuse the public 
ere a tion which has deprived them 
f asource of true enjoyment. The editor, 
exercising a justifiable discretion over obso- 
lets forms which were wholly independent of 
matical structure, has modernized the 
orthography of the poems, and in this ex- 
tremely intelligible shape Drummond’s verse 
comes out with a freshness and facility which 
will take sceptics by surprise. 
Of the life of Drummond little is known. 
ded from one of the most ancient 
ilies in Scotland, he was born in 1585, and 
educated in the University of Edinburgh, 
which he was sent to study civil 
in Bruges; but the death of his father 
ih 1609 recalled him home, and from that 
time, seated in the’ ancestral mansion of 
Hawthornden, he seems to have relin- 
juished all thoughts of a profession, and 
ted himself exclusively to the Muses. 
é learn that in his lettered retirement 
he fell in love with Mary Cunningham, the 
ter of the laird of Barns, but that 
@ lady was carried off by a fever just 
the day appointed for their nuptials. 
0 escape from the scenes which hourl 
brought back to him the image of his beloved, 
he went abroad, and remained on the Conti- 
nent eight or nine years. Shortly after his 
feturn in 1632, he married the daughter of a 
ons by whom he had a large family. 
ond died in 1649. Bishop Sale says 
that his death was occasioned by excessive 
éf for the fate of his sovereign ; but at sixty- 
it is hardly necessary to speculate upon 
cause of dissolution. 
mmond’s poems are distinguished by 
Versatility of topics and variety of treatment. 
ens of almost every style are tobe found 
i them. He ran nearly “the whole 
tound of the lyre,” and although he was not 
pat “master of all,” he is everywhere 
remarkable for strength of thought and quaint- 
hess of fancy. His songs, sonnets, and ama- 
tory verses will probably be considered by the 
Majority of modern readers as his most suc- 
cessful, certainly his most agreeable efforts ; 
t the graver critic will ‘discover in his spiri- 
tual and didactic pieces a more solid title to 


e. 

Of his sonnets here is a characteristic ex- 
ae. There is a poem of Wotton’s in 
Which the same idea is somewhat differently 

a more happily expressed. But. this is 

of postioal beauty — 
“Sonnet. 


ty not, fair heavens, of your too glorious lights, 
though nidst bright, yet see not when they shine, 





And, shining, cannot show their beams divine 
Both in one place, but part by days and nights ; 
Earth, vaunt not of those treasures ye enshrine, 
Held only dear because hid from our sights, 
Your pure and burnished gold, your diamonds fine, 
Snow-passing ivory that the eye delights ; 
Nor, seas, of these dear wares are in you found, 
Vaunt not rich pearl, red coral, which do stir 
A fond desire im fools to plunge your ground, 
These all, more fair, are to be had in her; 
Pearl, ivory, coral, diamond, suns, gold, 
Teeth, neck, lips, heart, eyes, hair, are to behold.” 


Drummond’s notion of the structure of a 
song did not always accord with the idea 
attached to it in those days. Under that 
title we have in one place a poem in heroic 
measure, running to the extent of upwards of 
250 lines. Indeed most of his songs are of 
great length; but that they are not wanting 
in true lyrical feeling, the following exquisite 
specimen will evince. It appears to have been 
written with reference to his approaching 
marriage, and the last line seems almost to 
predict the sorrow that awaited him, and to 
turn the epithalamium into a dirge :— 


“Sone. 

“Phebus, arise, 
And paint the sable skies 
With azure, white, and red ; 
Rouse Memnon’s mother from her Tython’s bed; 
That she thy carrier may with roses spread; 
The nightingales thy coming each where sing ; 
Make an eternal spring, 
Give life to this dark world which lieth dead; 
Spread forth thy golden hair 
In larger locks than thou wast wont before, 
And, emperor like, decore 
With diadem of pearls — fair ; 
Chase hence the ugly night, 
Which serves but to make dear thy glorious light. 
This is that happy morn 
That day, long wishéd day, 
Of all my life so dark 
(If cruel stars have not my ruin sworn, 
And fates not hope betray), 
Which, only white, deserves 
A diamond for ever should it mark * 
This is the morn should bring into this grove 
My love, to hear and recompense my love, 
Fair king, who all preserves, 
But show thy blushing beams, 
And those two sweeter eyes F 
Shalt see, than those which by Peneus’ streams 
Did once thy heart surprise ; 
Nay, suns, which shine as clear 
As those when two then did to Rome appear, 
Now, Flora, deck thyself in fairest guise ; 
If that ye, winds, would bear 
A voice surpassing far Amphion’s lyre, 
Your stormy chiding stay; 
Let zephyr only breathe, 
And with her tresses play, , 
Kissing sometimes these purple ports of death. 
The winds all silent are, 
And Phebus in his chair. 
Ensaffroning sea and air, 
Makes vanish every star: 
Night like a drunkard reels 
Beyond the hills to shun his flaming wheels ; 
The fields with flowers are decked in every hue, 
The clouds bespangle with bright gold their blue; 
Here is the pleasant place, I 
And every thing, save her, who all should grace.” 


Amongst the madrigals and epigrams we 
find the following conceit, which has come 
down to us from a still remoter source ina 
hundred different shapes :— 


“SLEEPING BEAUTY. 
“O sight too her | bought! 
She sleeps, and though those eyes, 
Which lighten Cupid’s skies, 
Be closed, yet such a grace 
Environeth that place, 
That I through wonder to grow faint am brought; 
Suns, if eclipsed ye have such power divine, 
O! how can I endure you when ye shine ?” 


With one sample more of this sterling old 
poet, we must telustantly close the book :— 


“4 LOVER'S DAY AND NIGHT. 

“Bright meteor of day, 

For me in Thetis’ bowers for ever stay ; 

Night, to this flowery globe 

Ne’er show for me thy star-embroidered robe; 

My night, my day, do not proceed from you, 

But hang on Mira’s brow; 

For when she lowers, and hides from me her eyes, 

Midst clearest day I find black night arise ; 

When, smiling, she again those twins doth turn, 

In midst of night I find noon’s torch to burn.” 


Drummond may be said to have anticipated 
the advent of the metaphysical poets, of whom 
Cowley and Donne were the chief represen- 


tatives. Like them he abounds in images 
and conceits, and his verses, like theirs, glitter 
with fantastical lights. His ornaments are 
much of the same character, and the dexterity 
with which he exhausts a series of compari- 
sons, or discovers analogies in things appa- 
rently dissimilar, finds its counterpart in the 
quaint, and curious style which afterwards flou- 
rished under the Commonwealth. If Dry- 
den’s notion of poetical descents have any 
foundation in nature, Cowley may be fairly 
regarded as the direct lineal descendant of 
Drummond of Hawthornden. 

The volume before us deserves commenda- 
tion on special grounds. It is the first edition 
which brings the whole of Drummond’s 
poetical works within the reach of the general 
reader ; and it has also the merit of being the 
most complete. The quarto privately printed 
for the Maitland Club in 1832, has been 
adopted, as far as it goes, as the basis of the 
text, which has been judiciously modernized ; 
and a collection of Posthumous Poems has 
been added from the Hawthornden MSS. 
preserved in the library of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland. These pieces were 
previously printed by Mr. David Laing in 
the Transactions of the Society. Mr. Turn- 
bull has supplied a brief introduction, con- 
taining an account of Drummond and his 
writings ; and the value of the publication is 
further enhanced by a portrait of the poet 
reduced from that which is prefixed to the 
Maitland Club edition. 








Out on the World. By Henry Owgan, LL.D. 
3 vols. Hurst and Blackett: 


Wuoever has the perseverance to read 
through the first fifty pages of this new novel, 
will be amply repaid for his pains before 
he has reached the end of the third volume 
The opening chapters disclose abundant evi- 
dence that we are reading the composition of 
a man who agonises to be at his ease, and 
thereby adopts the most, effectual means of 
defeating his own intentions. Nor does his 
spasmodic interjection, upon every possible oc- 
casion; of playful quotations from the Latin, 
French, Italian, and Irish, at all deceive the 
experienced reader into the belief that the 
writer is at home. Nothing can: be more 
manifest than that he is not: and the reason 
why we read on is, that we may see what he 
can do when he és ; for from the very begin- 
ning there are some traces that he is not one 
of the common herd of novel-writers, but 
rather a man of acute observation of human 
character, and of deep ‘and ‘powerful sympa- 
thies with human nature; whois gifted, more- 
over, with the power of analysing what he 
has felt, and describing what he has seen, 
with considerable force of style and felicity of 
expression, if he would only have the courage 
wholly to discard the conventional decorations 
and meretricious graces of everyday novelists. 
In justice we should say, that as he wartis to 
his work, he becomes moré and more oblivious 
of mythology and the polyglot, and is content 
to tell his story in plain unvarnished English. 
We may add, moreover, that some of his 
classical allusions are not without merit; as, 
for instance, where he speaks of a pretended 
count, who for a time was the leader of 
fashion in Bath, pausing for some minutes 
before the statue of Beau Nash, reminding 
one, says our author, “ of Julius Cesar weep- 
ing in envious rivalry before the bronze image 
of Alexander the Great.” 

The story begins by an account of the 
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Bristol riots, in which our hero (Mr. Richard 
Neville) displays his gallantry and braver 
by an adventure in a house on fire, on behalf 
of a young lady (Miss Malvina Goodwin), 
whom he rescues from the flames at the risk 
of his own life, and afterwards loses her in 
the confusion attending the fire. Now and 
then she flits across his path as he journeys 
onward through his very chequered career, 
until at length they meet in the west of Ire- 
land, at a house where he was formerly a 
private tutor, and where she now discharged 
the irksome duties of a governess. There is 
no little similarity in the mysterious family 
history of both; and up to this time their 
course in life had many striking features in 
common, except that our hero had shortly 
before become the possessor of a handsome 
property, bequeathed to him by an old gentle- 
man who had lodged in the same house with 
him, and whom Neville attended during a 
dangerous attack of cholera. It subsequently 
turns .out that this old gentleman was the 
grandfather of Richard Neville, and had re- 
eognised in the features of the youth those of 
his only daughter, who had many years 

reviously married Richard’s father against 
her parents’ will. The meeting of Richard 
and Malvina gives occasion to some interest- 
ing scenes, which our author paints with 
singular delicacy. At length Richard be- 
comes the accepted lover of the girl, whose 
image had haunted his mind for so long a 
time. We are doomed, however, to a disap- 
pointment in this; for, without any reason 
sufficiently strong to satisfy the poetic re- 
quirements of novel-readers, he ultimately 
marries another girl, for whom he has always 
had a kind of Platonic affection; the imme- 
diate occasion, of this strong measure being 
the fact that the more fortunate fair had, in 
a dangerous illness, invoked his euphonious 
name with a frequency and a fervour that no 
doubt were full proof of her ardent love. 
There were, moreover, dark and mysterious 
doubts hanging over the sudden disappear- 
ance of Malvina, in company with O’Mara, a 
. Connaught fox-hunter, whom she had dis- 
covered to be her brother, but forsome 
reasons, which do not appear, the relationship 
was not then, nor for a long time afterwards, 
disclosed. 

The author, like most men in their first 
novel, is very prodigal of his resources, and 
we think that out of the material which he 
has expended here, he might have honestly 
made ‘half a dozen novels. The scenes are 
principally laid in Bath, Bristol, Dublin, 
and Paris, and’ there are besides some very 
racy and life-like sketches of life outside the 
pale in Ireland. Dr.Owgan must have stolen 
the pen of Lever to have written the drink- 
ing, fox-hunting, and electioneering scenes 
in Connaught. They are certainly done in 
Harry Lorrequer’s best style, and are not only 
highly entertaining, but are valuable astruthful 
memorials of a state of things now becoming 
happily extinct in the sister country. 

e have, in addition, a number of admir- 

ably drawn pictures of everyday and also 
of out-of-the-way characters—accomplished 
roués, popular preachers, heartless usurers, 
real and would-be leaders of fashion, and of 
many others beside. The reigning charac- 
teristic of all these sketches is an obvious 
love of truth, which is shown throughout by 
a strict adherence to nature, and a very 
praiseworthy freedom from exaggeration or 
caricature, which nowadays are too generally 
supposed to be the only form of wit. 





Here is a specimen in the portrait of the 
Rev. Josiah Fitzgloss, who, we are told, some 
quarter of a century ago divided the empire 
of fasaion in Bath with the pretended Count 
de la Roche :— 


** F'tzgloss was just at this time at the full zenith 
of hispower. Without brilliancy or eloquence, or 
even average talent, he had contrived, by the 
exercise of that intuitive tact which so often com- 
pensates for a deficiency of intellect, to supersede 
many more able and truly Christian clergymen. 
It was his plan, in the company of scholars, to dis- 
claim and undervalue all secular learning, and at 
the same time, to mystify the ignorant with ram- 
bling diatribes upon abstruse subjects, which}he had 
heard discussed elsewhere, and of which he seldom 
knew the names. While sternly denouncing all 
manifestations of vanity in dress, he was himself 
far from indifferent to its effect. . Though strictly 
canonical in his habiliments, he patronized only the 
most scientific tradesmen. His cravat and wrist- 
bands were white and dazzling as the shekinah it- 
self; not a hair was suffered to profane the wax-like 
smoothness of his visage, while under the most 
careful culture, the long waving tresses. descended 
behind even to his collar. No lady displayed a 
softer or whiter hand than the petted parson; and, 
when his hat was deliberately adjusted for the day 
before a mirror, no deference to rank or sex could 
prevail with him to remove it for a moment ; so 
that his recognition even of ladies was limited to 
the simple elevation of. a finger toward the rim of 
the immovable Golgotha.” 


It would be impossible for us to follow our 
hero through all the phases of his many- 
coloured life. The author has managed with 
great skill,.and without violating “ the uni- 
ties,” to conduct him safely through all sorts 
and conditions of men and things, among 
whom and which he mixes freely and fear- 
lessly. A fugitive from his father’s roof, an 
apothecary’s apprentice, an ‘undergraduate, 
a college coach, a visiting and then a resident 
tutor, a penny-a-liner, and. anon a man of 
fortune and fashion, avery castaway and ship- 
wrecked emigrant, again a writer for the 
press, and now an editor of note, a member 
of parliament, and finally his Excellency the 
Governor of Terranova! There is no lack 
of opportunity here for an author who has 
any ning to say; and Dr. Owgan has so much 
to say that is really worth hearing, that we 
sincerely hope he will redeem the promise 
which he makes at the conclusion, and some 
future day inform the world what Mr. Neville 
has “done and seen, suffered and enjoyed,” 
since his accession to the viceroyalty of Terra- 
nova. 

One word of well-meant advice before we 
conclude. Dr. Owgan can write well, and in 
pure idiomatic English, when he forgets to 
affect the conventional'style of “the novel of 
a season.” Let him for the future eschew 
unmeaning scraps of French and Italian, and 
still more such disagreeable jargon as “ alto- 
gether rather dis-irksome-izing,” “laughing 
according to his idiosyncrasy,” “the boule- 
versement of my senses,” &c. We have taken 
these phrases, as specimens of what we object 
to, from a single page (vol. i. p. 9), which also 
contains this further sample of the same 
faulty style :— 

“The altogetherness of the prospect of going 
home was so uninviting, that I went to take shelter 
with Ormsby over to Cliion-park, where we sat 
smoking until eight o’clock, when we turned in to 
hybernate for a while.” 


Notwithstanding these obvious blemishes, 
this novel will be read by many with deep 
interest; and we heartily congratulate the 
author upon what we cannot help considering 








= —— 
as a remarkably successful effort in a field of 


literature which he appears to have tried 
for the first time. ps 








London in the Olden Time. Being a Topo 
graphical and Historical Memoir of Lon. 
don, Westminster, and Southwark, accom. 
panying a Pictorial Map of the City ang 
tts Suburbs, as they existed in the Rej 
of Henry VIIL, before the Dissolution 
Monasteries. By William Newton. 
and Daldy. 

Ir some of the monks and nuns of the time 

of Henry the Eighth had been set to reg 

like the seven sleepers of Ephesus, and 
allowed for a brief space to rise and look 
about them in these days of Victoria, they 
would return to their slumbers overwhelmed 
with amazement. A few familiar objects they 
might still descry between the Tower of 
London and the Abbey of Westminster ; but 
of the hundreds of religious houses which 
flourished in their youth they would meg 
with but scanty relics. The violence of fire 
and of fanaticism, and the more powerful force 
of time and of improvement, have spared but 
little of London as it was in the olden time, 
Stow tells us that priests, monks, friars, nuns, 
and others dependent upon the churches and 
religious houses, constituted fully one-thinl 
of the whole population of London. A happy 
day for England it was when the decree went 
forth for the dissolution of the monasteries, 
and when the seats of idleness and supersti 
tion became the scenes of commercial indus. 
try and of social independence. A few groans 
we may allow from ecclesiastics, and a few 
sighs from antiquaries, but if we wish to matk 
the progress of uEnglish greatness, or to esti- 
mate the blessings of the civil and religiow 
freedom ushered in by the Reformatioti 
better study could not be found. than the 
map of London in the reign of Henry the 

Eighth contrasted with that of the days of 

Victoria. 

Mr. Newton’s map restores London asit 
was at the time of the dissolution of mona 
teries by Henry the Eighth. The moat out 
side the old wall runs from the Tower north- 
ward and westward, with the bridges and 
gates in order, Aldgate, rr, 2 Moor. 

ate, ra, am Aldersgate, Newgate, and 
udgate. The Wall-brook is still a living 
stream, and the Fleet river is open, as when 
barges were moored along Seacole-lane, and 


at the bottom of Snow-hill. The spire of old: 


St. Paul’s towers a hundred feet above the 


a of the dome and cross of the modem 


cathedral. A traveller proceeding north from 
Aldersgate or Newgate, through Smithfield 
Bars, after passing the monastery of the Car- 
thusian Friars on the right, and the palace 
of the Knights of St. John and the Clerken- 
well nunnery on the left, took a road in the 
fields leading to the village of Iselden. r, 
if he were journeying westward by the Old- 
bourne road, he left on the right, Gray's Inn, 
the Red Lion-fields, and Bloomsb manor; 
and on the left Lincoln’s-inn and Lincoln's 
inn-fields, with a lakein the centre. Bey: 
this lay the Cock-and-Pie-fields, and then 
the remote hamlet of St. Giles, with its hos- 
pital for incurable lunatics. Or, 

way nearer the river, the Strand 0 the 
Thames, the road scarcely passable in rough 
weather, led to the cross of la chére rete 
Eleanor, and thence, following the bend of 
the river, to the Palace’ and the Abbey of 
Westminster. Covent Garden was then # 
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gblong space enclosed in a brick wall, extend- 
ing on the east from Via Aldewych, now 
-lane, to what is now St. Martin’s-lane 

on the west. On the south side of the 
Strand, the gardens of the Savoy palace and 
of the mansions of various noble families 
covered the ground to the banks of the river. 
Beyond Charing-cross all was open field and 
n. Marybone-park was a hunting field, 
where Queen Elizabeth once gave her Rus- 
sian ambassador a day’s sport. The Lord 
Mayors of London used once a year to lead 
the citizens to a hunt of the wild boar in 
“the great forest,” on the open border of 
which lay Hampstead and Highgate. In the 
eastern margin of the map the chief space is 
occupied by the grounds of St. Katherine’s 
nunnery, the Abbey of Grace or Eastminster, 
and other religious houses. South of the 
Thames, over which was the one bridge 
covered with wooden buildings, the traveller 
first passed the convent of St. Mary Over 
Rye, and then along the high street of South- 
wark, which, with its numerous hostelries, the 
Tabard chief of them, stretched into the 
heath and brushwood that covered the rising 
ground towards the Surrey hills. Westward 
was all marsh to Lambeth, except a reclaimed 
ere and there, such as the Paris 
tardens, and other enclosures protected by 


- @mbankments from the tides of the river. 


The sources to which Mr. Newton has 
chiefly had recourse in the construction of 
this map are, first, the survey taken by John 
Roque in the beginning of the last century, 
and the old and rare map of London by John 
Ogilvy, gentleman, published in the seven- 
Mk century. Dheh: tHe well-known map 
of Radulphus Aggas, entitléd ‘ Civitas Londi- 
mim,’ published in 1560, which is acknow- 
ledged to exhibit with tolerable accuracy the 
prineipal laces in and about London in the 
reign of Elizabeth. Also a curious but small 

ntation of London, published in 1572, 
at Nuremberg ; a manuscript in the Bodleian 
library, by Anthony Van der Wyngrerde, 

rting to be an accurate representation 
ofLondon, Westminster, and Southwark, in 
1643 ; and, lastly, a plan of London, preserved 
in the British Museum, which was ordered to 
bemade by government after the great fire 
of 1666, showing the exact site of the churches 
asthey had stood. We need scarcely add that 
print room in the British Museum has 
furnished Mr. Newton with other interesting 
ents, as also the libraries of the Society 

of Antiquaries, and of the Corporation of 
on, and of the respective corporate 


The letter-press which accompanies the 
Map is muety based on the graphic survey of 
Siow. A escription of the appearance of 
tach portion of the city, as it was in the days 

Henry the Eighth, is first given, and then 

hes of the subsequent changes gathered 
Strype, Maitland, Brayley, Pennant, 

and other topographers. 
mmencing with the Eastern suburbs, Mr. 
Newton takes the divisions of the old civic 
.a8 the foundation of his description, 
Tavelling gradually westward, and then re- 
tuning by the south side of the river to the 
aeient centre of the city. In the course of 
survey, while the ancient religious houses 
the prominent and distinctive feature of 
work, there are introduced many inte- 
Testing notices of other structures, and of 
localities memorable in local and national 


Mr. Newton gives an introductory chapter 


on the history of London from the days of the 
Celts to the Norman conquest. This is a 
eriod upon which we decline to enter, unless 

r. Roach Smith may be able to afford some 
better light. Whether London was founded 
by Aneas or by Lud; whether it originally 
means the city of the lake (Lyn-din) or the 
city of Diana, cannot now be determined. 
The name of Londinium is, at all events, as old 
as Tacitus. The tesselated pavements of 
villas and temples confirm the legends of the 
wealth and extent of early Roman London. It 
is re pate that this Roman city, then sur- 
rounded only with earthen ramparts, was de- 
stroyed by the Britons under Boadicea in the 
reign of N ero. It was in the reign of Con- 
stantine, or, as others say, by Theodosius, go- 
vernor of the province in 369, that the city was 
first defended by the wall of brick and ma- 
sonry of which fragments yet remain. The 
subsequent annals of London in the days of 
Saxons, Danes, and Normans, and down to 
our own day, are familiarly known, and 
the chief events noted in ordinary guides and 
handbooks. 

Mr. Newton thus explains the origin of the 
multitude of religious establishments which 
formed so marked a feature of London in the 
olden time :— 


‘¢ The rising ground which we have before men- 
tioned as forming the northern limits of London, 
abounded with springs of excellent water ; some of 
which possessed medicinal properties. In such 
esteem were springs and fountains held by the 
pagan Romans, that they not unfrequently deemed 
them sacred; and erected there altars, and ap- 
pointed priests to offer thereon sacrifices to the 
Nymphs or genii who were supposed to watch over 
and influence the waters. A nation so much 
addicted to ablution as the Romans, would highly 
appreciate the pure springs and wells in and about 
London ; and the divine properties which might 
have been ascribed to them of old would not be 
readily forgotten by the unlettered and super- 
stitious people of succeeding ages. 

‘¢ When the Saxon inhabitants of London became 
converts to Christianity, the priests, remembering 
the traditionary virtues of these springs, availed 
themselves of their reputed benefits, by transferring 
the merits of the waters from the pagan Nymphs 
to some Christian saints; hence we find a multi- 
tude of wells and springs, especially on the northern 
side of the metropolis, in remote times dedicated to 
holy personages; as we shall more particularly 
notice in our progress. 

“Very early, perhaps in the second and third 
centuries of the Christian era, a notion prevailed 
that great merit attached to those individuals who 
retired from the busy world, and all its vanities 
and allurements, to some, recluse-spot, for the pur- 
pose of leading a life of pious contemplation and 
prayer, in poverty and abstinence, under the 
exercise of some religious discipline. These Devo- 
tees, called Hermits, were generally considered, 
from their superstitious observances, fervent piety, 
and austere habits, to have acquired the well- 
merited denomination of Saints. Hence’ the 
places in which they resided became in the 
estimation of the religious world sacred ground. 
In such localities, particularly in the vicinity of 
holy wells, it was afterwards the practice to raise 
Crosses, Oratories, Cells, and Monastic edifices, 
to the ‘honour of God, the Blessed Virgin, and 
the Saints;’ some of which became the residences 
of societies formed under religious orders, consisting 
of male and female devotees, having the denomina- 
tion of Monks, Friars, and Nuns ; whose apparent 
holiness of life obtained the admiration of the 
medieval ages. 

‘<The expeditions of Crusade to the Holy Land 
which commenced soon after the Norman Con- 
quest, appear to have excited so great a religious 
frenzy throughout Europe, that the Princes and 





states, attempted to outvie each other in the per- 
formance of extravagant tasks founded on super- 
stitious notions: sueh as assisting in war to 
—- ae and the Holy Land from the 
urks and Saracens, and engaging in pilgrima: 
to the Holy City and to the thdane of ne 
saints, To atone for past lives of profligacy and 
profaneness many of the most abandoned assumed 
the cowl and rosary; retiring to some secluded 
monastery, there to end their days devoutly in 
prayer and penance ; and such of the wealthy part 
of the civil community as were unable to join in 
these laudable acts of religious service, were in- 
duced to believe that the founding of religious 
houses or monasteries would be a no less acceptable 
propitiatory offering to the church.” 

A few of Mr. Newton’s notes on particular 
localities we select for quotation, either for 
their novelty or the interest of their matter, 
but without attempting to present a connected 
account of his survey. Beginning with the 
eastern wards, at the north-west corner of 
Sydon-lane, now Seething-lane, stands the 
ancient parish church of— 


“St. Olave’s, Hart Street.—Saint Olave was a king 
of Norway, who cameinto England to assist our Saxon 
king Ethelred in resisting the Danish invasion ; 
Olave having become a zealous convert to chris- 
tianity, incurred the hatred of his pagan subjects, 
and on returning to Norway fell a Martyr to his 
faith about the year 1028. The high respect in 
which the memory of St. Olave was held by the 
English, particularly by the Londoners, caused 
many Churches in and about the City to be dedi- 
cated to him in the succeeding age. This parochial 
church of St. Olave is said to have been. founded 
by the noble family of Nevell, in the twelfth 
century ; but of what antiquity the present build- 
ing is we know not. It escaped’ the great fire of 
London, ahd from” its architectural appearance 
may be about five hundred years old. We have 
some account of burials in this church in the early 
part of the fifteenth century.” 

“ St. Andrew under Shaft.—Near the south end 
of St. Mary Axe-street stood the spacious and 
ancient church dedicated to St. Andrew the 
Apostle, and called by way of distinction St. An- 
drew under Shaft. The structure shown in our 
map was the successor of a very aged church pulled 
down or perhaps partly so, and upon the same 
foundation or walls, by the combined efforts of 
several rich citizens and the parishioners generally 
contributing, the present church was erected in the 
early part of the reign of Henry VIII. The addi- 
tional name of Under Shaft arose from avery high 
shaft or May-pole, which used to be here erected 
in the street opposite to the south door of the 
church for the celebration of civic sports on May- 
day. This shaft, when removed, was placed over 
the doors under the pent hauses of a row of shops in 
the neighbourhood, and the parish thereupon was 
called St. Andrew under Shaft. This May-pole 
when raised is said to have been higher than the 
church steeple, and to have constituted the rally- 
ing point for the city apprentices and other dis- 
orderly persons on holy days. It happened that 
on May-day 1517, the rabble assembled round this 
May-pole created a riot and caused avery serious dis- 
turbance in the City, exhibiting a most determined 
hostility against the employment of all foreign arti- 
zans, which riot was attended with such lament- 
able consequences, that the day was ever after re- 
membered as ‘evil May-day,’ and from that time 
the May-pole was never again raised before the 
church, but remained quiescent year after year 
hanging under the pent-houses in front of the 
street. In the fanatical times which followed the 
Reformation, the curate of a neighbouring church 
thought it his duty from the pulpit one Sunday to 
anathematize the May-pole, saying that ‘this shaft 
was made an idol by naming the church of St. An- 
drew.’ On having heard this the good people 
(after they had dined) lifted the shaft from its quiet 
resting place, where it had been undisturbed for 
thirty years, sawed it into many pieces, and each 





| Nobles of this country, as also of most continental 


inhabitant took as much of the pole in length as 
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had extended along in front of his house. ‘Thus 
was the idol mangled and afterwards burnt.’ The 
site of the houses against which this May-pole was 
hung appears to have been on the north side of the 
street opposite to the modern East India House, 
and was marked by Shaft Alley (late the Ship 
tavern) in the maps of a hundred years ago.” 


This reminds us of the fate or fortune of 
another parish may-pole, which stood on the 
site of the new church in the Strand, from the 
Restoration till the reign of Queen Anne, 
when jt was taken down and pieces given to Sir 
Isaac Newton, to aid in erecting a stand for 
his great telescope at Wanstead. In the 
survey of Bridgeward Within, going north- 
ward from London-bridge, after passing the 
churches of St. Magnus, St. Margaret, 
and St. Leonard, we come to Gracechurch- 
street :— 


* Ascending the hill farther, the main street was 
called Grass-street, from there having been of old 
a market kept here, for the sale of herbs of all sorts. 
In the middle of the street there was erected, for 
the use of the inhabitants and market-people, ‘one 
fair conduit of sweet water, castellated with crest 
and yent, made by appointment of Thomas Hill, 
Lord Mayor, 1484, who gaye by his testament one 
hundred marks toward the conyeyance of water to 
this place.’ 

“‘Higher up in Grass-street, at the corner of 
Fenchurch-street, there stood an ancient parish 
church, dedicated to St. Bennet, and commonly 
called Grass Church, from the street adjoining. 
St. Bennet or Benedict was a monk living at Rome 
in the fifth century, where he instituted a monastic 
order, under peculiar discipline, called Benedictine 
monks. He is said to have been a very holy 
man, and to haye performed many miracles. No 
account is extant of the original foundation of this 
church ; some monuments of citizens and foreign 
merchants remained undefaced within its walls 
in Stow’s time ; but the old church and all apper- 
taining to it, fell a prey to the flames in the year 
1666. The present Church of St. Bennet, now 
called Grace Church, was erected about the year 

6 5 ” 


The metamorphosis of Grass Church into 
Grace Church is slight compared with many 
of the corruptions and changes of ancient 
names ; Blemundsbury, for instance, is con- 
tracted into Bloomsbury ; Shearmonier’s-lane, 
into Sermon-lane ; and the Duke’s footway, 
becomes Duck’s-foot-lane. A comparison of 
the names in an ancient and modern map of 
London affords abundant amusement, and 
occasionally requires the exercise of ingenuity 
to discover the identity of places. 


** The Standard on Cornhill.—At the meeting 
of the four ways of Bishopsgate-street, Grags- 
street, Leadenhall-street, and Cornhill, there was, 
in King Henry V.’s time, an erection called the 
Standard on Cornhill, which was considered to 
mark the highest point of ground in the city. 
From this standard distances on the several subur- 
ban roads were reckoned; and though every 
vestige of this erection has been gone for ages, yet, 
to our own time, some of the milestones round Lon- 
don denote the measured distance from the Standard 
on Cornhill. Probably on this spot a cross ori- 
ginally stood. The polygonal obelisk in our map, 
representing the Standard on Cornhill, is taken 
from a view of this part of the city, apparently of a 
much older date than the sixteenth century. 

*«In the early part of the reign of Elizabeth, it 
is said that water was, by machinery and pipes, 
conveyed to this spot from the Thames, by qn in- 
genious German, and that, at the Standard, four 
spouts conducted copious supplies of water down 
the gutter of the four streets, of which this was the 
centre.’ 


_ The notice of Finsbury, or, more properly, 
Fensbury, recals some curious pictures of 
suburban London in old times :— 








“From Moorgate a causeway was formed 
northward to the old Manor-louse called Fins- 
bury, or more properly Fensbury Court, from the 
ground thereabout rising as a barrow, bury, or 
burgh in the fen. This locality has been for cen- 
turies called Finsbury, and was originally an 
ancient manor or lordship, of which the Lord 
Mayor of London was nominally Baron. 

‘*The buildings of Finsbury Court, originally 
in a castellated form, enclosed a large quadrangular 
area or courtyard, and, though in a dilapidated 
condition, were so standing in the time of Eliza- 
beth ; indeed some portions of the old Court-house 
remained two centuries ago. 

‘Upon this manor there was formerly kept apack 
of hounds ina kennel by the moor side, called the 
Doghouses, and the city huntsman who had charge 
of the dogs was considered to be the Lord Mayor's 
officer, and called the Common-hunt ; the citizens 
claiming the right of hunting in the forests round 
London ; which right is still maintained and exer- 
cised in Epping forest by the Londoners annually 
on Easter Monday. 

‘* Stow saya that in his time, ‘ by the means of 
drainage was this fen or moor at length made 
main or hard ground, which before had been over- 
grown with flags and rushes, and served to no 
use ; since the which time also the further grounds 
beyond Finsbury Court have been so over-height- 
ened by laystalls of dung, that now thrée wind- 
mills are thereon set, the ditches be filled up, and 
the bridges overwhelmed.’ The situation of these 
windmills is still indicated by the modern Wind- 
mill-street, Finsbury. 

‘* Upon the elevated ground above Finsbury 
Court there had been, time out of mind, many 
small enclosures made for gardens, but the Lon- 
doners feeling their rights of walking and exer- 
cising in those fields curtailed by such encroach- 
ments upon the moor, suddenly assembled in a 
riotous manner in the early.part of the reign of 
Henry VIII., and headed by ‘ a Turner in a fool’s 
coat, came crying through the city, Shovels and 
spades, shoyels and spades, and so many of the 
people followed, that it was wonderful to behold, 
and in a short space all the hedges about the city 
were cast down and the ditches filled up, and 
everything made plain ; such was the diligence of 
these workmen,’ 

‘* Without the town wall, near to Moorgate, 
there was running westward a narrow lane be- 
tween the Moor-ditch and the gardens of the 
Moorfields. This lane appears from Aggas’s map 
to have had a wall on each side, and Stow says, 
‘it was called Postern, because it had at either 
end a door to be shut in the night season.’ Most 
likely it was called Postern-lane, because it ex- 
tended from the Postern or Moorgate to Moor- 
lane, where the habitable part of the moor at this 
time commenced. In the last century, that which 
now forms the eastern part of Fore-street was 
called Postern-street.” 


The recent revival of interest in the his- 
tory of Alleyn, the founder of Dulwich Col- 
lege, will draw attention to the following para- 
graph :-— 

‘*To Golding-lane, on the east side, a Playhouse 
was erected toward the latter part of the reign of 
Elizabeth, and called the Fortune Theatre, but it 
was burnt down by the Puritans. A new Theatre 
was afterwards erected on the same spot, and here 
the celebrated Alleyn performed, and made most 
of the money by which he afterwards founded 
Dulwich College. There was also here a dramatic 
school, or, as it was called, a Nursery, instituted 
to educate children in the arts of mimicking, sing- 
ing, and dancing. Some portion of the Fortune 
Theatre is yet standing.” ‘ 

Of the old religious houses few have been 
turned to better use than that of the Hospital 
of St. Bartholomew, founded a.p. 1102, by 
Rahere, the court minstrel of King William 
Rufus :— 

** St. Bartholomew's Hospital.—The old hospital 
was repaired about the year 1423, by the execu- 








tors of Sir Richard Whittington, and, probably by 
his bequest, a library was formed here ; for we 
learn that some years after a very valuable Bible, 
written on vellum by one of the brethren of this 
hospital, who had been forty years a priest there, 
was given with other books to their common lib ‘ 
by Sir John Wakering, priest and master of that 
house. 

‘* At the dissolution of religious establishments 
Henry VIII. this hospital was likewise taken pos. 
session of by the crown; but the king some time after 
reinstated it upon Protestant principles, for the 
‘continual relief and help of a hundred sore and 
diseased poor people.’ The chapel was then cop- 
yerted into a parish church, called St. Bartholomew 
the Less, for the use of the neighbouring in. 
habitants. There were in this chapel many monu- 
ments of benefactors to the hospital, which 
remained until the end of the last century, when 
the old fabric was for the most part taken down. 
Several of these monuments have, however, been 
preserved and placed in the modern church.” 


Clerkenwell is associated with reminiscences 
of the old English drama, as well as with 
ecclesiastical history :— 


“Clerkenwell or Clerks-well, which appears to 
have been its ancient name, was in Stow’s time 
‘curbed about square with hard stone.’ We are 
informed that the original well is still in existence 
under the houses : that it is of a horse-shoe form, 
and has steps descending into it. : 

“This well it seems took its name from the 
parish clerks in London, ‘who of old time were 
accustomed there yearly to assemble, and to play 
some large history of holy scripture.’ An inferior 
order of clergy, not priests, but assistant clerks, 
formed themselves inta a society or company of 
city parish clerks, as we have before stated. 
These parish clerks occasionally, at this place hy: 
the well, enacted ‘holy plays, representations of 
miracles which holy confessors had wrought, or 
representations of torments wherein the constancy 
of martyrs appeared,’ instead of the ‘drolls' or 
comic dialogues and buffoonery performed by 
strolling companies, before the lower sort of 
people, mostly in inn yards or upon open spaces, 
as in our modern fairs. ‘ 

“Stow says, ‘for example of later times, to wit, 
in the year 1390, the fourteenth of Richard II., 1 
read the parish clerks of London, on the eighteenth 
of July, played interludes at Skinners’ well, near 
unto Clerkenwell, which play continued three days 
together, the king, queen, and nobles of the realm 
being present. And of another, in the year 1409, 
tenth of Henry IV., which lasted eight days, and 
was of matter from the creation of the world; 
whereat was present most of the nobility and 
gentry of England.’ Happily the taste of the 
people of England in our days discountenance such 
profanation of Scripture and sacred subjects. 
Stow continues, ‘ Of late time, in place of these 
stage plays, hath been used comedies, tragedies, 
interludes, and histories, both true and feigned, 
for the acting whereof certain public places have 
been erected.’ This remark of Stow evidently 
alludes to the then recent introduction (Queen 
Elizabeth’s time) of the more systematic dramas 
of Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, and other celebrities, 
performed, not by the clergy, but by professional 
artists.” 

That many of the ancient religious houses 
are now occupied by the legal profession, 18 
better understood when we remember that 
the clerks of chancery were formerly literal 
clerks or ecclesiastics, the chancellor himself 
being necessarily a prelate of the Church:— 


“In Chancery-lane, on the east side, there 
stood, in the reign of King John, a large house 
with a spacious garden, belonging to a wealthy 
Jew, which property having been seized by the 
Crown, King Henry IIT. erected thereon a Hos- 
pital for the reception of converted Jews, with a 
church, and called the place the ‘ Domus Conver- 


sorum,’ In this hospital, Stow says, ‘all s 
Jews and Infidels as were conv to 
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Christian faith were ordained and appointed, under 

an honest rule of life, sufficient maintenance ; 

whereby it came to pass that in a short time there 

were gathered a great number of converts, which 

were baptised and instructed in the doctrine of 

Christ, and there lived under a learned Christian 
pointed to govern them.’ 

“Tn the reign of Edward I., a.p. 1290, all the 
Jews in England were, by the act of the legisla- 
ture, banished out of the realm; whereby the 
number of converts in this house became so much 
reduced, that the hospital was finally abolished, 
and the estate fell again to the crown. 

“Tn the last year of Edward III., William 
Burstall, clerk, was appointed, by patent, ‘ Custos 
Rotulorum, or Keeper of the Rolls of the Chan- 
cery,' when this house and its appurtenances were 
given to him for his residence, and the church or 
chapel became the depository of the Chancery 
Records, which it has continued to be until the 
present time, under the Master of the Rolls. 

“The district or neighbourhood round this 
house, called the Rolls Liberty, appears to com- 
— the area of the original estate of the 

mus Conversorum, with some small extent of 
ground westward of Chancery-lane, forming that 
part of the parish of St. Dunstan which lies 
beyond the city jurisdiction. 

“The ancient church of the Jewish converts, 
built principally of flints, is yet standing, though 
somewhat altered in its roof. Besides being the 
depository of Records, it is the private chapel of 
the Master of the Rolls, and in it most of the 
Masters since Burstall have been buried; to 
several of whom monuments have been erected ; 
some of which are extremely well executed and 
interesting. 

There was a large garden behind, belonging 
to this hospital, extending to Fewters or Fetter- 
lane, and a spacious courtyard in front, enclosed 
with a gate; and contiguous to the chapel on the 
south, there were standing in the last century 
several old buildings, then appropriated as offices 
connected with the Court of Chancery. 

“This place is now undergoing very consider- 
able alteration ; extensive new buildings for record 
offices are in course of erection, upon the Rolls 
garden ; and nothing of the original hospital now 
Temains but the venerable chapel. 

“ After the appropriation of this hospital to the 
use of the Court of Chancery, as a record depdt, 
New-street, as it had been called, was thence de- 
nominated Chancellor’s or Chancery-lane; and 
subsequently many other offices connected with 
that court having been placed hereabout, Chan- 
cery-lane and its immediate locality has become 
the centre of legal business.” 


Tn the Savoy there is still arelic of genuine 
antiquity :— 

“The Savoy palace is closely connected with 
many chapters of history. The French King, 
John, taken prisoner by Edward the Black Prince, 
was lodged here; for, says Stow, ‘it was at that 
time the fairest manor in England.’ Some years 
after his release the French king returned to Lon- 

on a visit, and died in the Savoy palace. 
* *” * * 


‘In later times this house, belonging to the 
ig, Was again ‘raised and beautifully builded 
for an hospital of St. John Baptist, by Henry VII., 
about the year 1509; for the which hospital retaining 
still the name of Savoy, he purchased lands, to be 
employed upon the relieving of one hundred poor 
people.’ * * * 


“After the Reformation this hospital, being 
held by the crown, was stripped of its bedding and 
other furniture, which was given by Edward VI. 
to the citizens of London, for the workhouse esta- 
blished at Bridewell, and the hospital of St. 

vonage in ayroaplea But on the accession of 

n Mary the hospital of Savoy was reinstated, 

the ladies of the court assisting in amply. replenish- 

ig the house with beds, bedding, and other neces- 

Saries : in this state it is said to have remained 
during the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

In the time of King James I. the Savoy 





hospital was allowed to fall into decay, and the 
chapel of St. John Baptist was converted into a 
parochial church for the inhabitants of the small 
district round it, called the precincts of the Savoy. 
But the church was then denominated St. Mary 
Savoy, some say because St. Mary-le-Strand being 
pulled down, the parishioners used this chapel ; 
others say it was so named when Queen Mary re- 
instated the hospital. 

‘*The several parts of this extensive hospital 
were afterwards applied to various uses ; one cas- 
tellated part was converted into a military prison 
for deserters; a large portion was appropriated 
as chapels for French Protestants, Dutch and 
German Lutherans, and Scotch Presbyterians, and 
the remaining parts, particularly the hall, were 
used as workshops and printing-offices. This was 
the condition of the oid Savoy palace so late as the 
en ofthe lastcentury. * * * 

“‘ The modern erection of Waterloo Bridge has 
caused the removal of every vestige of the ancient 
buildings of the Savoy, except the chapel, now 
called St. Mary-le-Savoy Church, which is an in- 
teresting Gothic structure of the Tudor period, 
and contains many curious and well executed 
monuments, in good preservation, dating from the 
sixteenth century to the present time.” 


From various documents Mr. Newton gives 
a representation of the Savoy as it stood at 
the period of the map. We ought to have 
before mentioned that, wherever authentic 
sketches or descriptions are extant, the eleva- 
tions of the buildings are represented on the 
site in the map. At this period there were 
no buildings west of Charing-cross, in what 
is now St. James’s parish, except the hospital 
for leperous women, dedicated to St. James 
the Less, for the funds of which a fair was 
annually held in fields, the site of which still 
bears the name of May Fair. 








Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, for 
the Year 1855—56. Vol. VI., Part III. 
Dublin: Gill. 

Tur ‘Proceedings of the Royal Irish Aca- 

demy, during the Session 1855-56,’ give a 

favourable impression of the activity and of 

the resources of this learned body. In each 
of the three departments, Science, Polite 

Literature, and Antiquities, interesting papers 

were communicated, several of which are 

deemed of sufficient permanent value to be 
included in the printed Transactions. The 
annual Parliamen grant to the Academy 
having been enlarged from 3007. to 500/., the 
surplus has been this FF haa voted equally to 
the Library and the Museum. The former 
has acquired an important addition in the gift 
of the library of the late Thomas Moore, 
through the liberality of the — widow. 

The announcement was made last year, but 

the books have now been received, and a 

catalogue appears in the present part of the 

Proceedings. To the Museum also many cu- 

rious and valuable additions have recently 

been made, including objects that throw re- 
markable light on early Irish history and 
archeology. The President’s chair having 
been filled for the full term of five years by 
the Rev. Dr. Robinson, the Rev. Dr. James 

Henthorn Todd was, by ballot, elected his 

successor on the 15th March, and on the 

14th April delivered his inaugural address. 

The larger portion of Dr. Todd’s remarks 

are of a general character, as to the re- 

cent progress of knowledge, but there are 
some subjects brought forward of more special 
interest. Among these is one which we 
are glad to find is seriously engaging the 
attention of the Academy—the publication of 





| 





a complete Dictionary of the Irish Language. 
That this would give a valuable impulse to 
the study of Celtic philology there can be no 
question; and it would be a monument of 
national interest worthy of being associated 
with the name and labours of the Royal Irish 
Academy :— 


“For this great national and literary under- 
taking the most ample materials have already been 
collected. All that is wanted is such encourage- 
ment and support from you and from the public as 
may render it possible to complete the publication 
without pecuniary loss or risk to those engaged in 
it. The labours of the Brehon Law Commission 
(a Commission, be it remembered, the importance 
of which was first urged upon Government by a 
memorial from this Academy) will supply a most 
valuable mass of materials to this great work. By 
the admirable arrangements adopted from the 
commencement of their labours, by the intelligence 
of their indefatigable Secretary, who is, I rejoice 
to say, also your Secretary; and by the application 
(under his superintendence) of the Anastatic press 
te the multiplication of copies of the transcripts 
made from the original MSS., a complete index 
will be formed, arranged alphabetically, of all the 
passages of the Laws, containing any obscure, or 
remarkable, or technical word; and the juxta- 
position of these passages cannot fail to throw 
great light upon the meaning of such words, and 
will, probably, in a great majority of cases, make 
that meaning perfectly clear and certain. 

“ But, besides this, the unceasing diligence of 
our most eminent Irish scholar, Mr. Curry, has 
collected, during the last quarter of a century, a 
still more important mass of materials. Mr. Curry 
has been in the habit of noting down, in the course of 
his extensive reading, every remarkable word that 
presented itself to him, transcribing the passage in 
which it occurs, and then arranging the whole ina 
voluminous body of glossaries, the value of which 
to the philology of the Irish lan e cannot be 
overrated. For these glossaries contain not the 
words, in arbitrary spellings, with meanings given 
them according to the judgment or opinion or con- 
jecture of any particular scholar, however eminent ; 
—but full authorities are given at length for every 
orthographical form, as well as for every significa- 
tion in which the words are found. And as we 
know the dates with tolerable accuracy of all or 
almost all the documents quoted, it is evident that 
this method supplies also a history of the word; it 
shows us at what period its grammatical forms 
underwent modification; it shows us at what 
period its significations may have changed.” 

Having given this satisfactory account of 
the materials for the Dictionary, Dr. Todd 
refers to the means at disposal for its pub- 
lication :— 

*‘Our late lamented associate, Mr. Hudson, to 
whose patriotism the Library of the Academy owes 
a valuable addition, deposited in my hands, before 
his death, the sum of 200/. in Government secu- 
rities, as a contribution towards the publication of 
the Irish Dictionary. This sum, with the interest 
since accruing upon it, which I have added to the 
principal, is all that is available in the way of 
funds for carrying out this important national 
object.” 

So highan opinion have we of the importance 
of this work, that we think there are strong 
claims for a special Government grant, suffi- 
cient to carry it through the press. The 
French and other continental Governments 
set an example of liberality in such matters, 
and the contrast is the more humiliating from 
the extravagant sums annually wasted in 
objects of no permanent utility. But we trust 
that our learned friends of the Academy will 
not be discouraged by the absence of Govern- 
ment aid. There is surely enough patriotism 
and public spirit in Ireland to enable them to 
accomplish this great work, by which the 
literature of Europe would be enriched. Let 
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a more public appeal be made to literary men 
and the patrons of literature in Ireland. And 
let encouragement be taken from the labours 
of former dictionary makers, who have single- 
handed achieved works that seemed to require 
the labours of many scholars. Johnson’s 
‘ English Dictionary,’ and Jamieson’s ‘ Scot- 
tish Dictionary,’ as well as the Dictionary of 
the French Academy, may prove incentives 
to the production of a Dictionary of the Aca- 
demy of Ireland. 

Of the progress of the knowledge of the an- 
tiquities and architecture of Ireland, Dr. Todd 
mentions in his address a notable example:— 

“T remember in one of the earlier volumes of 
our Transactions a paper on an ancient monumental 
inscription in the Irish language, of which a tole- 
rably correct engraving is given. That inscription 
would not now present the smallest difficulty to 
any Irish scholar. It is, in fact, perfectly intelli- 
gible; yet the author of the paper alluded to 
labours, by elaborate and far-fetched conjectures, 
to discover in it a Latin sentence ; and the Com- 
mittee of Antiquities of that day were unable to 
detect the error. The great change that has since 
taken place, I do not hesitate to say, is mainly due 
to the papers with which Dr. Petrie has enriched 
our Transactions. They are remarkable for the 
historical value of the conclusions they have esta- 
blished, and the varied and extensive learning they 
display, —but they are still more valuable as models 
of the true spirit in which inquiries of this descrip- 
tion ought to be conducted. Nor is Dr. Petrie the 
only labourer in this great field of usefulness. We 
have also had an admirable specimen of a similar 
application of the true method of philosophical in- 
vestigation to antiquarian research in the commu- 
nications made to us by our Secretary, Dr. Graves, 
on the interpretation of the. Irish Ogham inscrip- 
tions. I have reason to hope that he will soon be 
in a condition to make a further communication to 
the Academy, which will put beyond a doubt the 
truth of the conclusions he has already arrived at 
on that interesting subject, and which will throw 
considerable additional light on the true age of the 
Ogham inscriptions, and their connexion with the 
Runic monuments of the Scandinavian nations.” 


In referring to a department of archeology 
not connected with Irish antiquities, but ex- 
lored by a member of the Academy, Dr. 
odd pays a just tribute to the industry and 
sagacity of Dr. Hincks :— 

“The papers of Dr. Hincks, which have ap- 
peared in our Transactions and elsewhere, have 
placed him by common consent in the first rank of 
those who have successfully investigated the subject 
of greatest archeological interest of the present day, 
—the Egyptian and Assyrian monuments. It is 
only fair to Dr. Hincks, in speaking of his eminent 
services to this department of literature, to bear in 
mind that his position as the rector of a parish in 
a remote part of Ireland, with a limited income, 
and no power of consulting either the monuments 
themselves or the books that might aid his re- 
searches, places him under a great disadvantage ; 
and nevertheless, he has done more to elucidate the 
language of the inscriptions, and the chronology of 
the obscure sovereigns whose history they record, 
than those who have had the advantage of a daily 
access to the British Museum and to the Libraries 
of our Universities. Had circumstances permitted 
him to reside for any considerable time in London, 
or even in Dublin, it is certain that his discoveries 
‘would have been far more rapid and important.” 

One more extract we make from Dr. Todd’s 
address, which will be read with much inte- 
rest from the curious ethnological and his- 
torical speculations which it suggests :— 

**'You all know the remarkable fact to which 
your Museum gives ocular demonstration,—that 
in Ireland we have found, and are still daily find- 
ing, an almost incredible quantity of gold orna- 
ments. A large hoard of these, amounting in 


20007., was discovered last year in the cutting of a 
railway in the county of Clare; some of them, 
your liberality, and the assistance given us by 
Government, have enabled the Committee of 
Antiquities to secure for your Museum. The 
discovery of so large a number of these precious 
ornaments in one place is of course of rare occurrence. 
But scarcely a month passes in which some isolated 
articles of the same kind are not found in various 
parts of the country. Our goldsmiths’ windows 
are full of them, and heaps of them are daily con- 
signed to the crucible, because it is impossible to 
find the means of saving them from such a fate. 
It would be very important and interesting, if 
every goldsmith in Ireland would communicate to 
this Academy the intrinsic value of all the ancient 
gold which had passed through his hands since he 
had been in business, The result, I have no 
doubt, would astonish most people, and would 
give us a more definite idea of the great extent to 
which the use of those ornaments prevailed among 
some of the early inhabitants of this country. But 
even without this more accurate statistical return, 
we know enough to be assured that the use of gold 
rings, and torques, and circlets, must have been a 
characteristic of some of the aboriginal settlers in 
Ireland. Where did this gold come from? There 
is no evidence of any trade at so early a period 
between the natives of Ireland and any gold-pro- 
ducing clime. Geology assures us that there are 
no auriferous streams or veins in Ireland capable 
of supplying so very large a mass of gold. It fol- 
lows then, that some tribe or colony, who migrated 
into this country, must have carried these orna- 
ments on their persons. Does ancient history 
speak of any such tribe of emigrants, remarkable 
for this class of ornaments? To answer this ques- 
tion, we are compelled to search the Greek and 
Latin classics: and we learn from Plutarch, from 
Cesar, Livy, Tacitus, Pliny, and many other 
authorities, that the so-called barbarians, known as 
Ta\arat and Galli, were powerful warriors, whose 
bodies were covered with rings or armille, and 
torques, and plates of gold ; thaton more than one 
occasion the sight of such masses of the precious 
metal on the naked bodies of these rude invaders 
excited the cupidity of the Roman legions, and 
added vigour to the impetuosity of their charge. 
Now the Gauls, it is admitted, were a portion, at 
least, of that great stream of emigrants, one branch 
of which found rest in Ireland, and who are known 
by the name of Celts, or Kelts, as the word is now 
very generally and more correctly pronounced. 
But where did the Kelts or Gauls get their gold ? 
This question is not so easily answered ; and here 
there is need of further research among the 
obscurer sources of history. Irish tradition brings 
them from Egypt to Hindoostan ; then by the 
passes of Caucasus to Scythia, to Greece, and 
along the coasts of the Mediterranean to Spain. 
One Irish authority, a writer of the eleventh 
century, fixes upon the river Pactolus as the exact 
site of the tribe that had the particular name of 
Scoti; and even though we should reject this 
tradition as a fiction, it shows, at least, the neces- 
sity that was then felt of bringing the aborigines 
of Ireland from a region known to be auriferous. 
But it is not by any means impossible that his- 
torical truth may ultimately be found enshrined in 
these traditions ; the labours of the great phi- 
lologers of Germany have already established, 
beyond all doubt, that affinities exist between the 
language of the Celt and the ancient Sanscrit of 
Hindoostan ; and this discovery throws a ray of 
probability upon the curious tradition of our 
Irish bards, hitherto regarded as a pure fiction, 
that the Miletian ancestors of the Gaedhil, in a 
remote antiquity, had passed through India. Per- 
haps the science of Chemistry night be found to 
aid in this ethnological inquiry, by analyzing the 
gold of our ancient torques and fibule. I know 
not how fara knowledge of the particular alloy 
employed in their manufacture would be found to 
lead to an estimate of their antiquity, or to a con- 
jecture as to the country from which they came. 
But there is another investigation calculated to 





intrinsic value, so far as I can learn, to nearly 





— 


travellers might contribute, The sepulchral mony. 
ments peculiar to the Celtic tribes, for which some 
modern antiquaries have invented the name of 
cromlech,—the cistvaens, maenvirs or stone pillars 
cairns, and mounds,—all these are found in India, 
but exist in the greatest number in the Countries 
which were the ultimate resting-places of the Celtic 
race, Ireland, Wales, Armorica or Brittany, North 
Britain, and the smaller islands of the Trish and 
British Seas, If the positions of all these mony. 
ments along the coasts of Europe and Scandinavia, 
through the great continent of Asia, and so on to 
India, were accurately known and mapped down, 
we would have at once, perhaps, the course of that 
great migration which peopled these countries in 
the remote ages of which these very monuments 
are the only historical record that now remains to 
us.” 

Of the papers communicated during the 
session, the following were some of the most 
important: ‘On a Geometrical Extension of 
the Calculus of Quaternions, as concerns its 
Fundamental Interpretations,’ by Sir Wil. 
liam Hamilton, LL.D. <‘ On the Solution of 
the Equation of Continuity of an Incompres- 
sible Fluid,’ by Dr. Boole, in the course of 
which the theory of some of the appli- 
cations of Sir William Hamilton’s system is 
discussed. ‘On some Properties of Solid 
Figures revolving on Axes in Supports 
fixed at the Surface Level of Fluids,’ by 
Mr. Gilbert Sandars; an ingenious paper, 
capable of important practical spelicnaine 
‘On the probable Influence of the Internal 
Structure of the Earth on the Length of the 
Day,’ by Professor Hennessy, and by Mr. 
Jellett. ‘On the Early Discovery and Exten- 
sive Adoption of the Bissextile Intercalation ; 
with a view to determine the Nature ‘of the 
Ancient Year,” by thé Rev. F. Nolan, LL.D. 
There are also papers on various archzological 
and topiigrapliieel schiesta, and one of public 
and economic interest, ‘On the Use of the 
Potato as an article of Food in Ireland,’ by 
Mr. W. R. Wilde—a theme on which ample 
details by the same writer have been pub- 
lished in the ‘ Report of the Census fer Ire- 
land in 1851,’ recently issued by the Com- 
missioners. 





The Frithjof Saga; a Scandinavian To- 
mance. By Esaias Tegner. Transla 
into English in the Original Metres. By 
C. W. Heckethorn. Triibner and Co. 

Tue life of Esaias Tegner, the first of Swe- 

den’s poets, was happily distinguished by 

its extreme peacefulness. ‘Far from expe- 
riencing the persecutions of Camoens, the 

assions of Byron, the exile of Dante, it was 
fis to walk hand-in-hand with fame for the 
greater portion of his life, and to add to that 
admiration which is the prerogative of great 
poets, the solid esteem merited by the de- 
serving professor, pastor, and bishop. In all 
these stations his conduct was unimpeach- 
ble; he possessed the national good sense, 
the national good humour, serenity of coun- 

tenance ; though his sixty-four years (1782 

—1846) were witnesses to many strange and 

stirring events, he took a share in none; al 

those who most prized his mild virtues al- 
lowed that he had departed without an oppor- 
tunity of exercising the highest of all—the 
forgiveness of an enemy. i agile 

t is important to bear this individuality m 

mind, as it serves to explain why Tegner, 

selecting for his principal poem a subject that 
would have been dear to the old Skalds, 
should have treated it in a manner so different 





elucidate this subject, to which geographers and 





from theirs. The spirit of Frithiof the Epic 1s 
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not the spirit of Frithiofthe Saga. True, all 
northern poetry must be to a certain extent 
like, because all northern poets grow up 
ander the same impressions from Nature. 
Mountains and pines and chains of glassy 
lakes—the snow and gust of a long winter— 
the sudden outbreak of a brief and fiery 
summer—must produce a somewhat similar 
effect on all minds sensitive to their influ- 
ence. Hence a certain fellow-feeling between 
the Skald and the Bishop—in other respects 
their styles are as wide asunder as their eras 
and their stations. One loves war, the other 

. One sings the hero, the other the 
c. Tegner found the old story standing 
like an old oak, scathed and rugged, its 
boughs hung with blood-stained trophies of 
war. He touched his harp, and leaves came 
out and covered the ancient mail, and night- 
ingales—Swedish nightingales too!—began 
fo sing deliciously among them. But their 
music was not the music of the old Berserkers, 
these would have preferred the swoop and 
seream of the eagle. ‘ Frithiof’ is a charm- 
ing poem in the modern taste, not, as the 
Sretes would fain have it considered, a 
national epic of the heroic age. 

So far, indeed, is ‘ Frithiof’ from coin- 
ciding with the ancient spirit, that it may 
almost be regarded as a protest against it, 
and a symbolical picture of its disappearance 
before the light of civilization. This new 
tendency is impersonated in the hero and 
heroine, Frithiof and Ingeborg, two of the 
loveliest creations, be it said, that have ever 
graced poem or romance. The ancient super- 
stition 1s > scaggretg by King Helge, Inge- 
borg’s brother, the. porer, over runes, the 
associate of wizards, the votary of gold and 
power, a sort of male Mrs. Clennam, for 
whom the principal value of the best affec- 
tions is that they may sometimes serve as 
acceptable offerings to the gods. Frithiof’s 
imprudence in visiting his mistress in Baldur’s 
temple gives his adversary an excuse for 
banishing him on a perilous errand, that of 
extorting tribute from Aganthyr, Earl of 
Orkney. He returns triumphant, but finds 
Ingeborg betrothed to the aged King Ring. 
Hence a tumult, in the course of whic 
Frithiof has the misfortune to consume the 
temple of Baldur. Now, indeed, his case 
seems desperate, and he goes hopelessly into 
exile. But “ ’tis always the darkest the hour 
before day.” Ring—a very noble and affect- 
ing character—detects Frithiof in disguise at 
his court, makes trial of his honour, and is 
80 satisfied with the result as to leave him 
regent for his infant son at his death. Now 
all goes well. The evil king is opportunely 
removed, Frithiof weds his Ingeborg, and is 
reconciled to the church by the priest of 

ur, in an harangue whose sublimity ren- 
ders it a fitting climax to a grand poem, while 
its mild theology would have greatly asto- 
nished the divines who, eleven hundred 
years ago, howled round the altars of Odin. 

It must be apparent that M. Heckethorn’s 
translation—the fifth, we believe, that has 
en made in our language—claims exemp- 
tin from minute criticism on the simple 
ond of its being the work of a foreigner. 

stranger who chooses to write in our 
tongue offers us a compliment which would 
be ill-requited by a jealous search for in- 
stances of inelegancy of diction, and pardon- 

@ misconception as to the exact value of 

icular words, or the suitableness of particu- 

s. Instead, therefore, ofamusing our 
with specimens of M. Heckethorn’s 


mistakes, we shall endeavour to take him at 
his best. Not that the whole version is other 
than most creditable, due regard being had to 
the translator’s foreign extraction and the 
shackles which he has imposed upon himself 
by his persistency in reproducing the metres 
of his original. But there are many passages 
whose genuine beauty requires no such allow- 
ances; perhaps the fol owing — Frithiof *g 
vision of the bliss of Valhalla, shared with 
Ingeborg—is a fair specimen of these :— 


“ When, armed for war with shields and lances, 
Through silver gates the champions ride ; 
I, happy in thy loving glances, 
Would true and faithful guard thy side. 
When to the heroes, Thor surrounding, 
Walkyres pour the foaming mead, 
Thy cup alone would I be sounding, 
And thus enjoy love’s sweeter meed. 


* For thee I would erect a bower, 

Where dark blue waters play around, 
Where-balmy dews refresh the flower, 
And woods with golden fruits abound. 
And if the glorious rays fell burning 
From Baldur’s most effulgent throne, 
We would to woods and gods returning, 
Be anxious still to be alone. 

“ With stars I fain would crown thy tresses, 
Of silken touch and golden hue; 

In Wingolf’s hall dance ’mid caresses 
Till roseate thy lily grew. 

Then would I lead thee to the bower, 
The fane of love so fond and true; 
And Braga sing with heavenly power 
A nuptial song for ever new. 

“ Oh hear, the lark ’midst branches warbles, 
The song comes from Walhalla’s strand; 
The moon the rippling water marbles, 
The light comes from celestial land: 
And song and light were both created 
In yonder world from sorrow free ; 
Could I thereto be elevated, 

O Ingeborg, conjoined with thee! 

“O tremble not, for life is streaming 
Yet through my veins, O tremble not! 
But love and faith delight in dreaming 
In Eden’s pure ethereal spot. 

O give me bnt one gentle pregsure, 
Or bend thy loving eye’on me,” 

And quick imagination’s pleasure 
Before the sweeter truth must flee.” 

It will be seen that these ideas, however 
beautiful, are by no means Runic, or such as 
would have occurred to a thorough disciple 
of the romantic school. The following de- 
scription of Frithiof casting away his disguise 
in Ring’s banqueting hall is more consonant 
with our usual ideas of Northern poetry :— 
“Then fell the shaggy bearskin from off the stranger guest, 

The feeble man he standeth a noble youth confest. 


From lofty brow descended, and round the shoulder rolled, 
The fairest ringlets’ fulness, like to a stream of gold, 


“Tn purple velvet mantle the hero did appear, 
With hand-wide silver girdle, adorned with forest deer, 
A highly-finished picture, embossed by artist’s hand ; 
Around the daring hunter the threatening elks do stand. 


“A golden armlet sparkled upon his arm so bright, 
His sword was like a thunderbolt stopped upon its flight, 
And calmly looked the hero upon the guests around, 
As Baldur a was handsome, like Thor with grandeur 
crowned. “ . 


‘Then mounted to the forehead of Ingeborg the blood, 
As fields of snow are tinted by northlight’s purple flood; 
And as two water-lilies, when storm the billows cleaves, 
Are rocked upon the waters, her gentle bosom heaves,” 
Our readers have now had some slight 
opportunity of estimating the celebrated 
Swedish poet. Perhaps they may be tempted 
to compare his treatment of the Northern 
legends with that adopted by two of ourown 
countrymen—Sir Walter Scott in the ‘Pirate,’ 
and Mr. Matthew Arnold in his ‘Balder Dead,’ 
And truly both critic and psychologist may find 
abundant interest in the contrast of works of 
art so kindred in subject, yet so dissimilar in 
execution as the Bishop’s rich and varied 
music, Sir Walter’s poetic landscape of wild 
rock and sea, and the classic statue, serene, 
symmetrical, and austere, with which the 
xford scholar has filled the vacant pedestal 
of Valhalla’s fallen deity. 
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and Classification of British Insects. Part I, By Wil- 
liam S, Dallas, F.L.S. Van Voorst. 

The Churches of Essex, Architecturally Described and Illus- 
trated. By George Buckler, Architect. Part VI. Bell 
and Daldy. 

The English Cyclopedia, Part XLITI. Bradbury and Evans, 
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Ir may be still necessary to inform some readers 
that Tasmania is a synonym for Van Diemen’s 
Land, now no longer a penal settlement, and de- 
serving to commence a new historical career, 
with the advantage of a name not associated with 
recollections of chains and crime. Captain Stoney’s 
book presents an account of the present condition 
of the island, the result of personal knowledge and 
travel, and embracing the most recent and authen- 
tic official information. After a brief historical 
sketch, statistical and topographical details are 
given, with notices of the climate, soil, mineral 
wealth, and products of the island, and other in- 
formation likely to be useful to the emigrant or 
interesting to the traveller. The work being dedi- 
cated by permission to the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies has so far a guarantee for the trust- 
worthiness ‘of its matter. It is illustrated with 
engravings, and a sketch map of the island. 

Mr. Moser’s book on The Caucasus and its 
People is compiled from various sources, chiefly 
from Baron Haxthausen’s volume, ‘ The Tribes of 
the Caucasus, with an account of Schamyl and the 
Murids’ (‘L. G.’ 1855 p. 679). As great care seems 
to have been taken to procure the most authentic 
information, and as the work is well written, it 
may be of good service in attracting attention toa 
region of much interest as well as political im- 
portance. It was once expected that the Russian 
war would have led to results of large scope in 
Asia, and that the Western Powers would have 
aided the free tribes of the Caucasus in their 
struggle for independence. The peace has fora 
time disappointed these hopes, but the interest felt 
in the country of the Caucasus, and the sympathy 
with its people, will not readily pass away, and 
will be fostered by books like the present. 

The Manual of Greek Syntax, by Mr. Clyde, is 
intended to smpplant the ordinary ‘exercise 
books,” by a more systematic exposition of princi- 
ples, and by combining in a novel way materials 
for practice in speaking, reading, and writing the 
language. Besides the classical forms and con- 
structions, attention is given,to Romaic and Modern 
Greek. In the hands of Professor Blackie, for the 
use of whose classes at Edinburgh the work has 
been prepared by Mr. Clyde, the system may 
probably be efficient. But we reserve further 
remarks at present. 

The study of the Coptic language has many 
attractions for philologists and antiquaries. Copti¢ 
grammars, such as those of Rossellini, and of 
Uhlemann, being accessible to few students, Mr. 
Macdonald has prepared a manual adapted for 
self-tuition, containing the outlines of the Greco- 
Egyptian tongue. The work is published in litho- 
graphy, after the author’s autograph manuscript. 

With the new novel by the author of ‘ Charles 
Auchester’ we are greatly disappointed. The 
‘ Double Coronet’ is a story full of improbability, 
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and the attempts to produce striking effects in the 
plot and in the style are not successful. From 
the first introduction of the hero of the tale the 
reader is not likely to take great interest in his 
fortunes. Here is part of his description, as he 
appeared about the age of sixteen :—‘‘ His com- 
plexion was of sickly fairness, and his very small 
head gaye an equal impression of high birth and 
deficient mental development. His large eyes 
were green and limpid, with light long lashes. 
* * * His hands delicately white, were spoiled by 
the rat-like pinkness which crept to the ends of 
the fingers and tinged the pointed nails, also, 
though evidently well cared for, the palms showed 
a number of pale freckles. His dress was a tight 
jacket, a waistcoat of pale blue velvet, a satin 
handkerchief of the same colour fastened with a 
ruby pin, shirt studs of turquoise, a cambric front 
oyer a blush of. pink, a watch chain loaded with 


seals and charms, and a crimson flower in the 
button-hole.” Poor Hilda excites sympathy as the 
wife of this coroneted phenomenon, and there are 
some well-drawn characters in the course of the 
tale; but there is too great a predominance of the 
improhable and the disagreeable to make a success- 


ful novel. 


Of the matter of the new work on Entomology, 
by Mr. Dallas, we refrain from saying more at pre- 
sent than that the author is competent to treat the 
subject well, and that the opening pages give pro- 
mise of an interesting and useful manual. But we 
protest against the mode of publication of which 
An Encyclopedia or 
other work of large bulk and great research may be 
best published by instalments, but it is absurd to 
issue a seven-and-sixpenny manual literally sheet 
If the author has 
not his materials complete, there is likelihood 
of want of unity and order in the arrangement, 


this brochwre is a specimen. 


by sheet in sixpenny parts. 


not to speak of the tediousness and the risk o 


reaching the conclusion of the volume at the open- 


ing of the year 1858. 


Part VI. of the Churches of Essex, architectu- 
ge Buckler, 
architect, contains the churches of Brentwood, 
Little Braxted, and Little Burghstead. ‘Mr. Buck- 
ler’s descriptions, while of special topographical 
value, embrace notices of points of general interest 


rally described and illustrated by Geor, 


to architects and archeologists. 


The Practical Arithmetic for Junior Classes, by 
Mr. Smith, of the Dollar Academy, is one of the 
The rules 
are stated with clearness, and the examples are on 
— every-day subjects, which cannot always 

said of the exercises in books of arithmetic. 
The illustrative processes under each rule will 
A recommenda- 
tion of the work from Professor Kelland, of Edin- 


best books of the kind we have seen. 


facilitate the work of the pupils. 
burgh, is prefixed. 


The papers read before the Juridical Society are 
usually of a kind not only suited for legal men, 
but for conveying to non-professional readers that 
general knowledge of law which ought to form part 


of the training of every well-educated Englishman. 
The subjects are generally well chosen, and the 
essays present in a concise and clear form much 
useful and practical information, while the prin- 
ciples of law and jurisprudence are often treated 
with the highest ability. The papers in the pre- 
sent part are on the following subjects :— Public 
and Private International Law, by J. Westlake, 
Esq.; Classification and Definition of Crime, by 
Fitzjames Stephen, Esq.; Codification of the 
Laws of England, by W M. Best, Esq.; Inter- 
ference of the State with Public Property, by J, N. 
Higgins, Esq.; The Statute of Frauds, and the 
Law of Contracts, by Stephen Martin Leake, Esq. 
Of these papers, that of Mr. Higgins is the one of 
most general interest, embracing the many ques- 
tions connected with the interference of the State 
with ecclesiastical and other public property, as 
distinguished from property held either by indivi- 
duals or by corporate bodies, without any respon- 
sibility for the use made of it. Mr. Higgins advo- 
cates public interference oftener than wonld be 
agreeable to comfortable corporations, unfaithful 


New Editions, 
The Dramatic Works of William Shakespeare. The Text 

carefully Revised, with Notes. By S. W. Singer, F.S.A, 
The Life of the Poet, and Critical Essays on the Plays, 
by W. W. Lloyd, M.R.$.L, Vol. X. Bell and Daldy. 

The War. By W.H. Russell, Correspondent of ‘The Times,’ 

From the Death of Lord Raglan to the Evacuation of the 
Crimea. Printed by Permission. With Additions and 
Corrections, Routledge and Co, 

Critical Essays, By John Foster. Edited by J. E. Ryland 

M.A. Vol.I. H.G, Bohn. i 

Life and Works of Robert Burns, Edited by Robert Cham- 
bers. W. and R. Chambers. 

Meditations on the Passion of Christ. By the Rev. F. W, 

Krummacher, D.D. Translated by Samuel Jackson. 
Second Edition. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 

Margaret Graham: a Tale, By G.P.R. James. Hodgson. 
Father Darcy: an Historical Romance. By the Author of 

‘Emilia Wyndham,’ &e. Hodgson, 

THe tenth and concluding volume of Mr. 

Singer’s edition of Shakspeare contains Othello, 

Antony and Cleopatra, and Cymbeline. Of Mr. 

Singer’s prefacesand annotations we shall soon take 
oceasion to speak now that the work is completed. 

As for the disquisitions of Mr, William Watkiss 
Lloyd, the less that is said of them the better. 

The conclusion of his last essay, that on Cymbeline, 

is a characteristic flourish, after which Mr. Lloyd 
may retire into obscurity as a Shakspearian com- 

mentater. ‘‘ Of Cymbeline and the immediate 
suggestions of the play—albeit abundant and yet 
unexhausted—I am not now minded to say more. 
I touch now the conclusion of a long review of the 
works by which Shakspeare is supreme over all 
dramatic poetry as Homer over Epic. _I shall not 
be surprised if it be thought that I have some- 
times interpreted my author with a settled serious- 
ness wrongly applied to plays—plays that could 
only gain an audience and keep it and recall it on 
the condition of giving gratification, amusement, 
even flattery. hat space is still remaining I 
might claim then for a few more sentences of yet 
f | calmer sobriety to justify the relation assumed be- 
tween Ethics and Aisthetics in principle,—ope- 
rative in the lightest comedy as in the severest 
virtue ; but that Philosophy at her brightest is but 
a haze when we haye toe moving through the 
more than Eleusinian illumination with which 
Shakspeare entrances thé imagination, while he 
controls conscience and touches the heart.” 

The second volume of the Letters on the War, 
by Mr, Russell, ‘The Times’ correspondent, com- 
prises the period from the death of Lord Raglan to 
the evacuation of the Crimea. To the letters as 
they originally appeared, are added, from other 
sources, notices by eye witnesses of some events 
that occurred where Mr. Russell was not present. 
To say anything of the literary merit of this history 
of the war would be superfluous. In the form in 
which they are now published the letters of Mr. 
Russell will be read with avidity by many who 
did not peruse them as they first appeared. The 
narrative will afford valuable materials to future 
military historians, and the writer's comments on 
the administration of the British army may still be 





barry! Sai in urging much needed reforms. 


tributions, literary, philosophical, and biographical, 
to the ‘ Eclectic Review,’ from the year 1806 to 
1839. In 1844 these contributions were published 
under the editorship of Dr. Price, and they are now 
reprinted, with several additional papers. 


The Ethics 


Turrty thousand commer¢’ 
the number estimated in 

land, ought to afford a sufficient proportion of 
regular subscribers to support a magazine spe- 
cially devoted to their interests and their amuse- 
As a literary and commercial speculation, 
‘ The Commercial Travellers’ Magazine’ starts with 
good prospects, and if well managed may yield a 


ment. 





incumbents, or corrupt trustees. 


Mr. Foster’s Critical Essays consist of his con- 





Miscellaneous, Pamphlets, &c. 


The Coanereint Travellers’ Magazine, No. I. W, Kent 
and Co. 
The National Magazine. Edited by John Saunders and 


Westland Marston, 


Adaptability: an Exposition of the Law of all Phenomena. 


ohn Chi 4 
Working Classes. By James Walker. Simpkin and Co, 


Labour: Six Lectures, chiefly addressed to the 


trayellers, for that is 
teat Britain and Ire- 


— 
the charitable institutions of the body. The first 
number contains a variety of papers on attractive 
and useful subjects. We would advise the editor 


however, not to write down to the intellect and 
prejudices of the less cultivated members of th 
class, but to take a better standard of information 
and taste, and so strive honourably to elevate as 
well as entertain, the readers of the magazine. Ty 
justify what we say, in introducing an account of 
Bessemer’s iron process, the editor thinks proper 
to speak of the paper having been first read before 
‘that remarkable body of sciertific buffers, the 
British Association, which every year penetrates 
through parts of England, disturbing the quiet of 
the country with the knocks of geologic hammers 
and startling old churches with the rustle of trac. 
ing paper—those pic-nicing philosophers, whose 
meat is Megatherium steak, whose drink is chaly. 
deate water, whose talk is conchologized, crystal. 
lized, ethnoloyized, and fossilized, who make 
solid, scientific jokes, and rejoice in elaborate 
papers to prove that the door-step of a tumble 
down village church was placed there before the 
reign of Richard III., and not after, as stated by 
some authority who died about twenty years 

those very gentlemen who never seem to have any- 
thing to do but to gambol about in the autumn 
for weeks together, very frequently bring to light, 
or have brought to light, at their pic-nics the most 
important discoveries in science and manufacture,” 
This is a way of writing more fit for the taproom 
than the commercial-room, and if not abandoned, 
the fact of ‘The Commercial Travellers’ Mags 
zine,’ being seen in the hands of any one by rail or 
road, will be an index of a coarse and ill-informed 
mind. In the foregoing passage the writer or editor 
further displays his ignorance in confounding the 
pursuit sof scientific and archeological societies. 
The first number has appeared of a new mage 
zine of a character between the popular cyclo 
peedias of useful knowledge, and the weekly 
journals of cheap and light literature. In q pro- 
spectus as carefully worded and ambiguously sug- 
gestive as a Queen’s speech or an advertisement 
from a curate of no particular views, the National 
Magazine is described as “a journal devoted to 
literature and art, and equally an organ of both— 
an art paper, but not one to which literature 
is merely incidental ; a literary paper, but not one 
to which art is a mereadjunct.” In tone the paper 
is to be at once ‘liberal and reverential,” and 
‘*amusement and instruction” are to be harmo 
niously blended. A portrait of Alfred Tennyson 
forms the frontispiece of the first number, which 
contains, with a variety of lighter papers, an 
article on the history of the Stereoscope, by Sit 
David Brewster. : 
Under the name of Adaptability an exposition is 
given of a universal law to which all the pheno 
mena of matter and of mind, according to the 
writer, may be ascribed. 
ences a capability, a susceptibility, to act upon and 
be acted upon by other existences, in a determinate 
mode, proportionately to, in accordance with, and 
by virtue of, their respective natures, energie, 
properties, and powers, —a capacity of being 
moulded and fashioned by the conditions under 
which they exist—of receiving modifications, past 
ing through transformations, undergoing changes, 
exhibiting reaction in conformity with and ly 
reason of the agencies and influences within who 
operation they may be.” Such is the 
statement of the universal law running throug} 
the whole of nature, organic and inorganic, alr 
mate and inanimate. ‘‘The minutest atom 
the mightiest sphere alike obey its ordinances, 
illustrate its working. It operates with the same 
unerring force upon the most insignificant particle, 
and upon vast sections of the material Univers 
comprising multitudinous aggregates of suns 
worlds. It has become proverbial, that the same 
law that shapes the rain-drop and the tear, 
makes them roll down the cheek or fall to t 
earth, gives to the planets their globular form, and 
directs them in their orbits. * * * Human intelli 
gence is only one of the results or products of the 
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combination or arrangement be devised and planned 
by an intelligent agent, or whether it be brought 
about by what is called accident—by the previous 
vorkings of the law, without the intervention of 
intelligent agents—by the mere force and opera- 
tion of the properties, energies, and natures of 
hings on existences in juxtaposition with them, 
within the sphere of their influence—whichever 
way the combination or arrangement may come 
about, the law will operate just the same.” After 
these explanations the author proceeds to build up 
a theory of atheism, affirming that the relations of 
omena can alone be known by man, and that 
creation, power, providence, and all ideas beyond 
ernaturalism, are the product of superstition, or 
the teaching of imposture. We would not deem 
this old and commonplace form of infidelity worthy 
of notice, except for the sake of pointing out the 
testimony unwittingly borne to religious belief by 
the designation of the writer’s atheistic theory. In 
the very name of adaptability there is suggested to 
the mind of every man but a philosopher ‘ falsely 
so called,’ the idea of previous preparation by a 
maker or arranger. All this foolish verbiage about 
the adaptability of material and mental existence 
means no more than in common sense and common 
language is understood by the works of creation 
and the laws of nature. The works of creation are 
all adapted by the Creator for wise ends, and the 
laws of nature, both in matter and mind, are but 
the arrangements of the Divine Government. 
The law of adaptibility,” says this writer (pages 
Wand 11), “is the great Fashioner and Arranger 
of all things,” and ‘‘ Adaptability is the Great 
Teacher |” 


In The Ethics of Labour, by Mr. Walker, 
there are some subjects of social and political in- 
terest discussed with considerable vehemence, but 
the effect is destroyed by the display of principles 
for which not even the youth or ignorance of the 
writer can afford excuse. Mr. Walker dedicates 
the book to his printer, J. A. Langford, of whom 
he says,  O poet, thou hast written from the Holy 
of Holies of thy soul, filled with the inspirations of 
the living God.” Mr. Walker has’ a lecture 
headed “ Jesus of Nazareth, or the Man of the 

e,” full of the infidel cant of socialism. 

janity he describes as a system displaying 
Wonderful ignorance of human nature (p. 150), 
the New Testament as full of contradictions and 
peurile superstitions (p. 159), and the miracles 
as works which any chemist or physician in our 
time could perform (p. 154), besides blasphemous 
and revolting sentiments of a more objection- 
able kind. We cannot but express surprise 
that a house so respectable as that under whose 
auspices the work appears should issue publica- 
tions, even in the way of commission agency, 
et having the manuscripts previously exa- 


Prench Publications. 


Wat the French call the “‘ dead season” in litera- 
ture has this year been longer and duller than 
usual ; and so we have not had occasion for some 
months past to give notices of their new publica- 
tions. Now, however, that the literary season has 
Tecommenced, there is a sufficient number of new 
books from Paris to induce mention of the more 
Mmportant of them. 
itst, there is M. de Tocqueville's great work 
om the ancien régime and the Revolution ; but 
this is well known to our readers already, an 
English translation of it haying beeu brought out 
here shortly before the original appeared in Paris. 
We are assured that notwithstanding the philoso- 
ical depth, the political sagacity, and the various 
rilliant merits of the work, it has excited far more 
fengation in England than it has done in Frange. 
f. Thiers’ ‘ History of the Consulate and the 
umpire’ we have the thirteenth and fourteenth 
Volmes ; they bring down the narrative to the 
mentable invasion of Russia. M. Geoffroy Saint- 
; , the eminent naturalist, has collected into 
Yolume the various lectures and lucubrations 
Which during the last two or three years he 
m8 attempted to convince the public that they 


les Substances Alimentaires, et particulitrement sur 
la Viande de Cheval.’ M. Feydeau has published, 
under the auspices of the Minister of Public In- 
struction, the first part of an ‘ Histoire des Usages 
funtbres et des Sepultures des Peuples anciens,’ 
a most important and valuable work. ‘L’Eglise 
Protestante de France,’ by M. Drion, is a history 
of Protestantism in France down to the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, which will be found useful 
for reference. The termination of Gerhardt’s 
‘ Traité de Chimie Organique’ has been published 
by Messrs. Didot. 
rected the last sheet of it the evening before his 
death. The same publishers have brought their 
‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale’ down to the name 
‘Floris,’ which concludes the seventeenth volume. 
A work called ‘ Petites Ignorances de la Conversa- 
tion,’ by C. Rozan, the title of which sufficiently 
explains its character, may be worthy the atten- 
tion of some English readers and talkers of French. 
The second part of Prince de Tchihatcheff’s great 
work on ‘ Asie Mineure’ deserves special attention ; 
it treats of climate and zoology, ‘To those persons 
who care about Haité, the ‘Etudes’ on that 
island of M. Ardouin, ex-minister of Haité in 
France, may be recommended. A biography of 
the learned Gay-Lussac, extracted from the new 
edition of Michaud’s ‘ Biographie Universelle,’ will 
be acceptable to scientific men. Professor Dela- 
fosse’s ‘Legons d'Histoire Naturelle,’ for young 
ladies, will be useful to teachers. A life of ‘ Car- 
dinal Bérulle,’ and an account of his times, by M. 
Nourrisson, is exciting some interest in France just 
now. A complete edition of the Cardinal's 
works have also been brought out. A M. 
Etourneau gives, under the title of ‘Les Mor- 
mons,’ an account of that singular sect, learned 
from personal acquaintance with them. A 
‘ Histoire des Artistes Vivants,’ by M. Silvestre, 
contains biographical and critical notices of the 
principal living painters and sculptors of France. 
As the question of a new translation of the Bible 
is ever on the orders of the day, it may be: men- 
tioned that one in French, made by M. Calien, 
in five volumes, has just been completed. A life 
of ‘Count de Raousset-Boulbon,’ the daring 
French adventurer, who, at the head of a hand- 
ful of desperate fellows, conceived the project of 
oupanering Mexico, or at least of carving an inde- 
pendent kingdom out of its provinces, and who was 
shot by the Mexicans for his pains, is not devoid 
of interest. Dr. Michel has produced a very 
curious work, called ‘ Etude de Philologie Com- 
parée sur l’Argot, et sur les idiomes analogues parlés 
en Europe et en Asie;’ it is the-most complete 
treatise on slang that we have yet met with. Dr. 
Roubaud has commenced a series of ‘ Etudes 
Historiques sur le Dix-Septitme Sitcle,’ and his 
first volume is devoted to a notice of Theophraste 
Renaudot, the physician of Louis XTV., who was 
the first professional journalist in France, and who 
created the French press. Two volumes of the 
posthumous works of Lamennais—one containing 
his treatise on and translation of Dante, the 
other ‘ Philosophical Essays,’ have been produced. 
M. Moreau de Jonnbs, of the Institute, has given 
a second and revised edition of his very valuable 
‘Elements de Statistique,’ and M. Michel Cheva- 
lier, one of the most distinguished political econo- 
mists of the day, has presented the public with an 
‘ Examen du Systeme Commercial connu sous le 
nom de Syst®me Protecteur,’ which is written 
with all his wonted* eloquence and power, and 
which is peculiarly interesting just now, inasmuch 
as there is a ‘question of making wholesale reforms 
in the French tariff. A small ‘ Histoire de la 
Rehabilitation de Jeanne d’Are,’ by A. Huin, may 
be consylted in the absence of larger and better 
works on the subject; but why does the author 
write the name ‘‘d’Arc,” when it has been demon- 
strated on the most unquestionable authority that 
it ought to be written ‘‘ Darc”—a fact, by the way, 
of which English writers who are accustomed to 
write “of Arc” would do well to take note? 
‘ Jerusalem,’ by M. Salzmann, is the first part of 





| another costly and important work, brought out 


The lamented Gerhardt cor- | 








ought to eat horseflesh :—it is called ‘ Lettres sur | under the auspices of the Minister of Public In- 


struction: the work is an ‘‘ étude” on and photo- 
graphic reproductions of the Holy City. M. de 
Cayrol has given two large volumes of ‘ Lettres 
Inédites de Voltaire,’ preceded by a preface by 
M. de Saint Mare Girardin, of the Académie 
Francaise. 

In works of light literature we may notice 
‘ Petits Drames Bourgeois,’ by Moleri; ‘ Le 
Portefeuille d'un’ Journaliste,’ by Hippolyte 
Lucas ; a translation of Conscience’s ‘ Scenes of 
Flemish Life,’ ‘ Confessions of Marion Delorme,’ 
by Eugene Mericourt ; ‘ Les Mariages de Paris,’ 
by A. Abont; and ‘ La Vie des Eaux,’ ‘ La Vie 
de Paris,’ and ‘ La Vie Arabe,’ all by F. Mor- 
naud, a writer of much smartness, who is. fast 
making himself a name. 


List of New Books. 


Adams's (E.) Geographical Word Expositor, 2nd edit.,12mo, el., 6d. 
Beranger’s Songs, by R. B. Brough, feap. 810, cloth, 5s. 

Bohn’s Standard Library: Foster’s Essays, Vol. T., post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Boy’s (A) Voyage Round the World, post 8vo, bds., 2s. 6d. 

Carlen’s (E.) Woman’s Life, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Cassell’s Course, 8vo, cloth, Vol. I., 3s. d. 

Comic Blackstone, 12mo, sewed, 2s. 

De Castro’s Religious Intolerance in Spain, 8yo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
Fverley, 2nd edition, §vo, cloth, 6s. 

Far Off, Part II., new edition, feap., cloth, 4s. 

Fern Leaves, Ist & 2nd Series in | vol., illustrated, feap., cl., 3s. 6d. 
Glenny’s (G.) Gardener’s Everyday-Book, post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
Goode’s (Rev. W.) Eucharist, 2 yols. svo, cioth, £1 4s. 

Hawks (The) of Hawk Hollow, 12mo, boards, Is. 6d. 

Hicks’ (Rey. J.) Plain Sermons, feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

Indestructible Pleaspre Book, Ist and 2nd, post 8vo, cl., each 5s. 
Lardner’s Handbook of Astronomy, Vol. II., 12mo, cloth, 5s. 
Lew’s Tales of the Affectivns, 8vo, boards, 2s. 6d. 

Merry Tales for Little Folk, square, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Morier’s (J.) Hajji Baba in Ispahan, feap. 8vo, boards, 23. 

My Cousin Nicholas, 12mo, bds. Is. 6d.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Payne's (G.) Elements of Mental and Moral Science, 8vo,cl., 8s. 6d. 
Perversion, 2nd edition, 3 vols. post 8vo, cloth, £1 lis. Gd. 
Prynne’s (Rey.G. R.) Plain Parochial Sermons, 2nd Series, 10s. 64. 
Scudamore’s (W. E.) Steps to the Altar, Mth edit., 24mo, el., 2s. 6d. 
Shakspeare, by Singer, Vol. X., post Svo, eloth, 6s. 

Smith’s (Lieut.) Irrigation in Madras Provinces, £1 8s. 

Stoney’s (Capt.) Residence in Tasmania, 8vo, cloth, 14s. 
Sydenham’s (G.) Notes of Lessons, |2mo, cloth, 3s. 

Tender and True, 2 yols. post Svo, cloth, £1 1s. 

Thacker’s Courser’s Annual, 1855-6, 8vo, cloth, £1 1s, 

Watson’s Catechism on Common Prayer, cl., 3s.; fine paper, 3s. 6d. 
Whytehead’s (T.) College Life, 2nd edition, 12mo, cloth, 2a. 6d. 
Willmott’s Poets of the Nineteenth Century, 4to, Illustrated, £1 1s. 
Woodtord’s (J. R.) Oceasional Sermons, 8vo, boards, 7s. 6d. 
Wordsworth (W.) a Biography, by E. P. Hood, post Svo,cl., 83. 6d. 





ARTICLES AND COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE ‘ AKBAR” FRIGATE. 





TuE following lines are by a veteran Rear-Admiral, 
of high scientific name, at once one of the most 
distinguished of living hydrographers, astrono- 
mers, and antiquaries, but not suspected of co- 
quetting with the Muses. The writer went to 
the East Indies on board the ship Akbar, in the 
year 1804; and, after serving in her through 
various cruises about the Eastern and Pacific 
Oceans, left her at Madras, in the beginning of 
1808. During that time she was called the Corn- 
wallis ; but when her Parsee builder, the celebrated 
Jemsatjee Bomanjee, constructed a line-of-bat- 
tle ship to be complimented with the same de- 
signation, her name was changed to Akbar, in 
memory of the renowned Mogul conqueror. She 
was then the largest frigate in the service, mount- 
ing 50 guns, a having a company of 365 men. 
During the period treated of, she was commanded 
by the present Vice-Admiral Charles James John- 
ston—an excellent officer, an amiable man, an ex- 
pert lunarian, and oneof the best seamen inthenavy. 
From quitting this ship in 1808, the writer never 
saw her afterwards till the past September 1856: 
when, for the benefit of an educational institution, 
he was led to Liverpool to inspect her as a School 
Frigate, or floating reformatory, for turning the 
hitherto misdirected energies of dangerously desti- 
tute boys to good and useful account. This visit 
being a singular incident, awakened the following 
genial train of recollections. 


And this is then the ship, in which of erst 
I sail’d so far—so many thousand leagues, 
And bore hard cruizing, hunger, heat,.and thirst ; 
With broken rest, that more than work fatigues ; 
Which sometimes check’d the urgent wish to roam, 
And made pale memory yearn for joys of Home, 
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Yet she’s the ship wherein my buoyant youth— 
Turning all minor evils into sport—: 
Made halcyon days of trouble : search for truth 
Had taught me Nature’s grandest scenes to 
court. 
Thus every clime its glories held to view, 
India or Chili, China or Peru. 


Tn this same ship what sunny shores we made : 
Whilom we did in Madagascar rove, 

Among the Indian ports we ofttimes stayed, 
And saw colonial germs at Sydney Cove ; 

At that time too, a nautic feat to tell, 

We trod the rock where Cook, lamented, fell. 


This is the vessel in whose strength and form 
(The noblest specimen from Jemsatjee) 

We placed a firm reliance; no fierce storm 
Had e’er compelled her from her post to flee : 

We fear'd no danger froma changed monsoon, 

And dared to face the terrible typhoon. 


Her frame full oft was tried by sea and wind, 
While dire explosion did its worst to fill 
Her horn of evil; yet throughout we find 
The Men’s good order, and the Captain’s skill. 
And though of all her crew so few survive, 
Her gallant Commandant is still alive. 


That was the time when England’s valour shone 
To save her altars ’gainst a world in arms— 
Then was our energy for hearth and throne 
A safety-valve through perilous alarms : 
We had bold Jervis, brave Pellew, and Hood, 
Courageous Nelson, and loved Collingwood. 


And such were wanted—foul Discord had riven 
The bonds of nations, and enslaved the free ; 
All had been lost, but ever-righteous Heaven 
Gave to Great Britain rule and power by sea. 
This loosed from Europe, in that dubious day, 
The iron grasp of Buonaparte’s sway. 


Full well those anxious hours do I remember, 
When continental tidings, fraught with woe, 

Told how wild viol made-kingdoms render ; 
And laid the Sovereigns and their Councils low : 

Each in his turn the victor’s trammel feels, 

And one by one they deck his chariot wheels. 


Ah me! What benefit mankind had gain’d 

Had that fell despot known good ends to draw ; 
But might with wisdom is no more retain’d 

Than taste with fashion, or with justice law : 
For him the pomp of Courts had greatest charms, 
He lost by foppery what he'd gain’d in arms. 


Specious in power-—abject in reverse, 

And far too selfish for a purer flame, 
Tn waste of life and noble means perverse— 

Yet wayward France is more than he to blame : 
Why, why permit bis martial laws to bind—. 
And conscript codes demoralize the mind ? 


Return we to the moor'd Akbar. "Twas here 
T early felt of nautic zeal the glow, 

Here shot the sun, and learn’d to reef and steer, 
And bore my little part against the foe : 

Resolv’d to face disease—or battle grim— 

And in life’s ocean either sink or swim. 


Such were the motives for a life at sea, 
And such enliven’d duty’s toilsome drag, 

No Don of interest cared a straw for me— 
And yet I ever sought to reach a flag ; 

Rank’s topmast-head was gain’d, the task complete, 
I walk’d her deck—an Admiral of our Fleet. 


And this good ship, which ranged the hostile 
climes— 
Which hail’d the haughty foe in voice of thunder, 
And play’d a spendid part in troublous times, 
’Gainst those who tore the ties of States asunder, 
In green old age, by age not rendered mute, 
Is bent on teaching ‘‘ young ideas to shoot.” 


O philanthropic act—O moral good— 
To train the destitute for useful life, 

Teach homeless boys to earn their honest food, 
And rescue juveniles from penury’s strife ! 

Blest be the Akbar, and may future fame, 
Tam artibus quam armis—her proclaim. 











May those fine lads soon play a manly part, 
Well taught their several courses how to steer, 
As well in nautic as in general art, 
Each fitted to pursue his proper sphere. 
May thus, effectively, the Frigate School 
For ages float, the pride of Liverpool ! 


THE DRAMA versus UPHOLSTERY. 
It. 

Havine seen the effect of the luxurious parapher- 
nalia of ‘‘ scenery, dresses, and decorations” upon 
the play which is acted before our eyes in the pre- 
sence of these higher powers, we are led by an easy 
transition to the contemplation of the probable in- 
fluence which the cultivation of upholstery, re- 
garded as one of the Fine Arts, is likely to exer- 
cise upon the drama at large. The matter cer- 
tainly does not seem to require much reflection ; 
for it is tolerably certain that the result produced 
in any one instance must inevitably follow in all 
others, and that the ultimate extinction of the 
drama under the oppression of its embellishments 
is only a question of time. Seeing that Sardana- 
palus, the Winter’s Tale, and Pizarro—three pieces 
essentially different from each other -—have suc- 
cumbed in succession, there can be no reasonable 
doubt that similar consequences will ensue upon 
all future experiments. If you test a poison by 
administering it to a rabbit, an elephant, and a 
man, and find that it is attended in each case by 
the same symptoms, and that it acts fatally in all, 
you have no great difficulty in forming your con- 
clusions as to how it would operate on other rabbits, 
elephants, and men. But that is not the consider- 
ation which occupies us at present. We are more 
immediately concerned in the corruption and per- 
version of the drama than itsextinction. We still 
entertain an old-fashioned faith in Shakspeare ; 
and we believe, much as the odds are against us, 
that he will survive the Princess’s Theatre. 

When a play comes to be turned into a galantie- 
show it must be adapted to its new functions. 
Numerous alterations are necessary. The working 
out of the dramatic business according to the 
author’s notions, the development of passion, the 
display of character, the action, dialogue, finesse, 
repartee, must give way to the exigencies of the 
ropes and pulleys. The spectacle is the primary 
object, and whatever stands in its way must be 
removed. The play is altogether secondary to the 
pageant, and becomes at once reduced to the level 
of one of the entertainments which used to be con- 
tributed by such small fry as Tatham and Jordan 
to the glorification of Lord Mayor’s Day; upon 
which occasion, auspicious to the interests of 
poetry! Gog and Magog, and the barge, and the 
steamers, and the javelin men, engrossed, as they 
were well entitled to do, the eyes and wondering 
admiration of the thousands upon thousands of 
spectators, while the little boys dressed up as dol- 
phins to spout lusty verses, and the huge fellows 
who represented Neptune, and Jupiter, and 
Thamis, and the like, and delivered long speeches 
in rhyme, were either hooted down by the im- 
patient multitude, or only laughed at as a pack of 
mummers and jugglers. 

In the process of adaptation the play is cut 
down, transposed, altered, and, wherever it is held 
to be desirable, augmented by new scenes, or new 
patches tacked upon the old scenes. Now, with- 
out professing to be any greater purists than our 
neighbours in the matter of dramatic literature, we 
must deny the right of managers to tamper with 
the integrity of the drama for the purpose of car- 
rying on a trade in paint and spangles. It is no 
answer to our protest to say that the old plays 
cannot be acted in full as they were written, that 
they are too long, and somet'mes too coarse, and 
that they must be pruned for the modern stage. 
It is one thing to prepare a play for the theatre 
with a view to the conservation of its interest, and 
the presentation of its beauties in the highest re- 
lief; and quite another thing to deaden or destroy 
its essential features in order to make it subordi- 
nate toa panorama. Whatever is done in reve- 





rence, and with an earnest desire to bring out the 


excellences of a work, is at least 

intention ; but no such plea can b 

deliberate mutilation of a play 
rofit. 

It would be idle to ask upon what author 
Shakspeare’s geography has ye revieolt al 
Kotzebue’s history corrected at the Princess's, 
When we find in one instance the kingdom of 
Bohemia obliterated by au invasion from the ward. 
robe ; and in andther, grotesque and chaotic re 
processions and dances, interpolated upon the scene, 
it is in vain to call the management to account, 
The innovation has been carried too far to be 
amenable to the canons of criticism ; and nothi 
is left but the last refuge of unredressed grievances 
—an appeal to the good taste and common sense 
of the public. We are well aware that there ate 
illustrious precedents in our stage history for 
putting Shakspeare to music, and lopping and 
dressing him up into spectacles, and that such 
names as those of Davenant and Dryden may be 
found amongst them. But we submit to the con- 
sideration of pit, boxes, and gallery, that Mr, 
Charles Kean is not entitled to plead their example, 
When he shall have produced a Gondibert, or even 
a King Arthur, he will be in a position to shelter 
himself under such precedents—but not sooner, 
What was a wilful perversion of judgment in them, 
is a naked outrage in him. 

Former managers who enlarged the scenic 
resources of the stage, and attired Shakspeare in 
a costume more worthy of his genius than that 
which he had worn in the days of Addison, or 
even of Garrick, contented themselves with the 
improvements which were proper to their sphere, 
leaving the text of their author as they found it, 
The utmost liberty, taken with a play (a few 
notorious instances excepte2), was to bring it 
within the limits of time prescribed by custom for 
the performance, or to omit gross and super 
fluous passages from the representation. All this 
was in honour.of-the poet, and not to his humilia- 
tion. When Kemble reformed the anachronisms 
of the stage, the changes he introduced assisted, 
instead of utterly dispelling, the illusion of the 
scene. Scott remembered to have seen Alicia and 
Jane Shore acted in. hoops and stays, and Miss 
Young playing Zara incased in whalebone to an 
Osman dressed properly enough as a Turk, while 
Nereslan, a Christian knight of the time of the 
Crusades, strutted in the white uniform of the old 
French guards. The stage is deeply indebted to 
the zeal with which Kemble swept away these ab- 
surdities, and still more to the sound judgment 
with which he substituted a more correct system. 
Even he was chargeable with a little too much 
magnificence, and a somewhat too close adherence 
to literal accuracy in the reproduction of remote 
ages and foreign costumes; but he was never- 
theless fully conscious not only that the truthful- 
ness of a scene depended upon the general effect, 
and not upon minute details, but that an exact 
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copy of his originals would in many instances give 

an unreal and burlesque appearance to the whole. 

This can be easily understood by imagining the 

tragedy of Bonduca produced in what may be 

supposed to have been the dress, or, more strictly 

speaking, the undress of the period. We need not 

suggest the kind of effect it would be likely to 
have upon a modern audience, Pedantry in these 
matters defeats its own object, by casting an air of 
strangeness and sometimes of savagery over the 
stage, disturbing previous impressions without any 
adequate advantage, and distracting the attention 
of the audience from the drama to its accessories. 
Strict accuracy throughout all the details of a play 
is not merely undesirable but unattainable. 
Authorities break down under the inquisition of 
the costumier, and fancy is consequently called in 
to fill an Aiatus, or furnish an expedient. Pedantry, 
therefore, is doubly objectionable ; first, because it 
has an inevitable tendency to interfere with the 





* And after all it is not Shakspeare’s geography that is at 

fault. It was not he who gave a sea-coast to Bohemia, : 

one of those “university pens” who were charged b 
undlings with being much too classical an 
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t it is not our business to correct the critic of the Princess's. 
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“ty of the scene, and mar its effect, and second, 
pecause it is a pretence which they who set it up 
know to be an imposition on the credulity of the 


unlearn : : 

Scenery, painted by such accomplished artists 
as Grieve or Beverly, must always enhance the 
interest of a play, when kept within legitimate 
pounds, and employed as a part of the dra- 
matic expression. It belongs to the piece as 
much as the dresses of the actors, and is an essen- 
tial of the last importance to the action which is 

ted before it. But it becomes an incon- 

gruity and an excrescence the moment it is 
rendered so prominent as to overshadow the 
business of the stage. It is this excess of colour 
and form, this crowding of numerous objects, this 
minance of the landscape over the action, 

that offends so grievously at the Princess’s, and 
that has drawn down whenever it has been carried 
into effect, from the days of Dorset Garden to the 
present hour, the unanimous condemnation of all 
true crities. The following passage, from a paper 
of Sir Walter Scott’s, in the ‘ Quarterly Review,’ 
published upwards of thirty years ago, contains 
the pith of all that need be said on the subject :— 

“The Muse of Painting should be on the stage the hand- 
maid, not the rival, of her sisters of the drama. Each art 
should retain its due predominance within its own proper 
region. Let the scenery be as well painted, and made as 
impressive as a moderate-sized stage will afford; but when 
the roof is raised to give the scene painter room to pile 
Pelion upon Ossa ; when the stage is widened that his forests 
may be extended, or deepened that his oceans may flow 
in space apparently interminable, the manager who com- 
mands these decorations is leaving his proper duty, and alters 
ing entirely the purpose of the stage.” 

This is surely prophetic. Sir Walter must have 
liad a vision of the Princess’s before him, when he 
wrote this passage. As he goes on the application 
becomes still more instructive :— 

“Meantime, as the dresses ought to be suited to the time 

and country, the landscape and architecture should be 
equally coherent. Means may, besides, be discovered from 
time to time tending to render the scenic description more 
elective, and the introduction of such must be advantageous, 
provided always that this part of theatrical business be kept 
in due subordination to that which is stictly dramatic,” 
. One might imagine from the following sentence 
that Sir Walter was living at the present time, 
and had just been witnessing the hocussing of The 
Winter's Tale—which we suspect, however, no 
conceivable pressure of curiosity would have in- 
duced him to do :— 

“Processions and decorations ry gy Bi the same province 
4$ scenes and dresses, and should be heedfully attended to 
but at the same time kept under, that they may relieve the 
action of the scene, instead of shouldering aside the dramatic 


Whoever has seen any of Mr. Charles Kean’s 
revivals will be able to appreciate the graphic line 
we have marked in italics, 

There is another aspect in relation to the litera- 
ture of the stage under which these gorgeous em- 
tellishments must be considered—their influence 
upon the living drama. Possibly there may be 
good reason for taking exceptiom to the phrase 
living drama, on the ground of the very small 
amount, .if any, of vitality it displays; but that 
question, with all the corollaries growing out of it, 
must be reserved for another paper. 


MR. BESSEMER. 


Tue interest excited by Mr. Bessemer’s alleged 
improvements in the working of iron induces us to 
—* brief notice of his personal history. Mr. H. 
er is of French extraction. His father, also a 

man of remarkable ingenuity, was one of the 
employés in the French Mint prior to the Revolu- 
tion, Under the government of Robespierre, he 
Was transferred to the superintendence of a public 
bakery, established for supplying the Parisian 
Populace with bread. One day some of the loaves 
Were, or were imagined to be, light. This occasioned 
‘fearful tumult, which put M. Bessemer's life in 
eat Jeopardy. He was actually thrown into prison, 

t succeeded in escaping, and thanks to the pos- 
Session of some documents signed by the Dictator, 
Mmaking his way to the sea-coast, whence he got 
over to England. Here his talents procured him 


a favourable reception; he was appointed to a situ- 
ation in the Mint, and married an English lady, 
Mr. H. Bessemer’s mother. The latter is, accord- 
ingly, our countryman; so much s0, indeed, as to 
be unable, notwithstanding his descent, to converse 
in any language but our own. He was at first 
placed with a type-founder, the details of whose 
business he speedily mastered, and then began to 
improve, his first patent being for a superior method 
of casting types, and afterwards detaching them 
from the moulds. It was impossible, however, 
that a single business should long occupy the atten- 
tion of a mind so active and ardent, a temper so 
enthusiastic in the cause of the useful arts, and an 
eye so acute to discern their deficiencies, a brain so 
teeming and a subtlety so refined as his. A vivid 
idea of his restless enterprize may be gained from 
the fact, that between March, 1838, and December, 
1855, he took out no fewer than forty-two patents! 
Nine of these relate to the manufacture of sugar, 
five to that of glass, four to that of iron and steel, 
four to that of ordnance, and two to that of rail- 
way-wheels ; the remainder are divided among 
types, railroad carriages, bronze powders, paints, 
atmospheric propulsion, the raising of water, the 
preparation of fuel, the ornamentation of leather, 
the manufacture of anchors, girders, screw-propel- 
lers, and railway bars. Some of his improvements 
in ordnance and fire-arms were brought under our 
own notice about two years since. We could not 
but admire their extreme ingenuity and simplicity, 
and it certainly speaks in their favour that they 
should have been patronized by the Emperor of 
the French, with whom the inventor was, we be- 
lieve, for a time in close personal communication. 
The most remarkable of Mr. Bessemer’s inventions 
was, however, his method of refining sugar, which 
was at one time expected to revolutionize the trade. 
The refining of sugar is, as is well known, at pre- 
sent a somewhat tedious operation, that viscid 
remnant of the original molasses whose presence 
constitutes brown, as distinguished from white 
sugar, being liquefied and allowed to drain off 
slowly from the crystal granule within. Mr. 
Bessemer proposed to acconiplish the’ object at a 
stroke, by subjecting the unrefined sugar to 
enormous pressure from a forcing-pump. Nothing 
could be more simple than the idea, nothing more 
beautiful than the projector’s machinery. The plan 
was proved to be practicable, but the attendant 
expense caused it to be laid aside, and it remains a 
guide-mark to future inventors, whose ingenuity 
will assuredly sooner or later find some means of 
superseding the present tardy and expensive process. 
The result of this undertaking has led many to augur 
a similar termination for the present scheme, and it 
must be owned that Mr. Bessemer has hitherto 
displayed the qualities of the brilliant theorist more 
conspicuously than those of the practical artizan. 
Tt does not fall within our province to balance the 
contradictory assertions of the newspapers, still 
less to enter into the dispute for priority of inven- 
tion between Mr. Bessemer and Mr. Martine, 
which we sincerely hope may prove capable of 
amicable adjustment. We trust, moreover, that 
there is. no ground for a suggestion which has been 
made, that the samples exhibited as the results of 
the process may have been obtained from a mix- 
ture of pig with scrap iron. Should this be the 
case, we think ourselves justified in saying that 
there is, so far as the present patent is concerned, 
an‘ end of the matter. It is, therefore, most im- 
portant that in any experiments which may be 
performed openly, great care be taken to satisfy 
the public that nothing but pig iron is used. Sup- 
posing the results bond fide, their enormous im- 
portance will be appreciated when we state that, 
estimating the annual production of wrought iron 
in this country at 1,500,000 tons, which is pro- 
bably rather under than above the mark, and 
assuming the invention to come into general use, 
and the inventor to receive a royalty at the mode- 
rate rate of ten shillings per ton, he would draw 
from Great Britain alone an annual revenue of 
seven hundred and fifty thousand pounds! What 
are the ‘ Arabian Nights’ to this? Mr. Bessemer 





is a tall middle-aged man, of prepossessing and in- 





telligent, though somewhat careworn appearance. 
Not the least of his peculiarities is the striking 
example he affords of the rare malady, colour- 
blindness. His inability to distinguish colours 
appears the more remarkable when we learn that 
the business by which he supports himself pending 
the maturity of .his grand invention, is the manu- 
facture of bronze powders, which, depending for its 
success upon the exact imitation of a particular 
hue, might have been expected to require peculiar 
sensitiveness to the niceties of light and shade. 





GOSSIP OF THE WEEK. 

THE archeological department of the British 
Museum is likely to receive a valuable addition, 
by the bequest of the late Sir William Temple, 
English ambassador at Naples. The deceased 
Baronet, a man of exquisite taste and knowledge 
of the fine arts, for a long series of years bestowed 
much time and expense on the formation of a 
collection illustrative of classical antiquity, for 
which his official residence at Naples afforded him 
ample opportunity. Nocatalogue has been printed, 
but we believe we shall not err in asserting that the 
staple of the collection consists of fictile vases, 
bronzes, mosaics, and gems, many of great beauty 
and elegance ; the total number of specimens may 
perhaps be roughly estimated at from 2500 to 
3000. There are, moreover, marbles, medals, spe- 
cimens of ancient glass, ornaments of gold and 
silver, and the other ordinary constituents of a 
classical antiquarian’s cabinet, besides treasures 
almost new to this country, including ancient paint- 
ings in fresco. We are sorry to add that the collec- 
tion is not as yet in England, and that consider- 
able difficulties seem likely to be thrown in the 
way of its being brought over. If we are rightly 
informed, a law of the kingdom of the Two Sicilies 
forbids the exportation of antiques. There can, of 
course, be but one opinion on the subject here. 
We do not wish to interfere with the King of 
Naples’ right of making laws for his own subjects, 
but. it is intolerable that these laws should be ap- 
plied to frustrate the patriotic désigns and mock 
the expiring wishes of an Englishman, and that 
Englishman a servant. of the State. We cannot 
doubt that the action of our Government in the 
matter will be vigorous and decisive. As Sir W. 
Temple’s brother and executor, Lord Palmerston 
has a personal as well asa public interest in the 
affair; and should the Neapolitan authorities per- 
sist in their menaced opposition, they will probably 
find that even the present lowering aspect of their 
relations with Great Britain is susceptible of a 
change for the worse. 

Several illustrated volumes are announced for 
publication, of which the following are the most 
important :—An edition of Pollok’s ‘Course of 
Time,’ by Messrs. Blackwood; Coleridge’s ‘ An- 
cient Mariner,’ uniform with the editions of Gold- 
smith’s ‘ Deserted Village,’ and Gray’s ‘Elegy,’ 
by Messrs. Low and Co. ; ‘ Poets and Statesmen, 
their Homes and Haunts,’ with steel engravings, by 
Mr. Williams; and Mr. Bogue announces ‘Rhymes 
and Roundelays in Praise of a Country Life,’ by 
Poets of many Lands, with pictures by John 
Absolon, Birkett Foster, Noel Humphreys, 
Harrison Weir, and other artists. Messrs. Nisbet 
and Co. are preparing for Christmas books an 
illustrated edition of Grahame’s ‘Sabbath,’ and the 
‘ Book of Job,’ with pictorial designs. 

The publishers of Mrs. Stowe’s ‘ Dred’ announce 
a new edition, completing the issue of a hundred 
thousand within a month, a sale exceeding that 
even of ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ Of the new tale by 
the author of ‘The Wide Wide World,’ ‘The Hills 
of the Shatemuc,’ thirty thousand copies have been 
issued by the same publishers. There are two 
other editions in circulation, but that of Messrs. 
Low and Co. is the only one published with the 
sanction of the author, and from which she derives 
any advantage. 

The system of permitting lectures to be delivered 
at the Universities by men versed in special sub- 
jects, although not holding professional chairs, 
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might be well turned to greater account than 
hitherto. Advantage might thus be taken of occa- 
sional instruction, for which provision is either not 
made in the usual academical curriculum, or for 
which the academical staff does not present a pro- 
fessor sufficiently qualified. A course of lectures 
is to be delivered this session at King’s College, 
London, with the sanction of the Council, by P. 
L. Simmonds, Esq., on Raw Materials and Pro- 
ducts of Commerce. The following is the syllabus 
of the course, which commences on Friday evening, 
October 31 :-—‘‘I. Introductory lecture. The range 
of British and Foreign Commerce, and the extent 
and variety of the numerous Products required for 
Food and in the Artsand Manufactures. II. The 
Edible Roots of Commerce: their distribution, 
husbandry, preparation for market, distinguishing 
characteristics and value, &c, III. The Medicinal 
Roots: their Commercial varieties, preparation, 
and consumption. IV. The Roots used as Dye 
stuffs and for other manufacturing purposes.— 
Summary of the Trade in Roots. V. The uses of 
the Stems and Trunks of Plants and Trees, and a 
oe at the products of the Forests of the Globe. 

I. The*Woods of Europe used for constructive 
and ornamental purposes. VII. The Woods of 
Asia: their charactéristics and commercial appli- 
cations. VIII. The Woods of Africa and Aus- 
tralasia, and their economic uses. IX. The Woods 
of America and the West Indies available for 
Commerce. X. The Medicinal Barks: their 
range, preparation, and Commercial value. XI. 
The Tanning Barks and other astringent sub- 
stances used by the Leather Manufacturer. XII. 
The Barks used for dyeing, for fibres, cellular 
substances, &c., and summary of the Trade in 
Barks. XIII. The Leaves of Commerce: their 
cultivation, preparation, and uses. 

The Council of the Society of Arts has prepared 
anew list of subjects for premiums. Two hundred 
and sixteen subjects are specified, in every depart- 
ment of art, commerce, and manufacture ; but com- 
petitors are permitted and invited to send commu- 
nications on any point connected with the general 
objects of the Society. The arrangement of the 
list is according to that of the catalogue of the 
Great Exhibition of 1851. Classes I, to TV. em- 
brace raw materials; V. to X. machinery; 
XL to XXIX. manufactures :—1, textile fabrics 
and materials ; 2, metallic, vitreous, and ceramic 
manufactures; 3, miscellaneous manufactures. 
Some subjects are added not reducible to these 
heads, and among them are questions of no slight 
public importance. The titles of these are the 
following, the numbers being those in the classified 
list. “207. For an Essay on the Arterial Drainage 
of Land, considered with reference to the geological 
strata of the districts to be drained, with sugges- 
tions for such improvements in the main and sub- 
ordinate outfalls of the country as are rendered 
desirable by the more rapid accumulation of surface 
water caused by the increase of under-draining. 
208. For the best method of economically deodo- 
rising sewage and other waters, and of precipitating 
‘or otherwise extracting the matters held by them 
in solution or suspension. 209, For the best 
method of separating (and preserving) Ammonia 
and its compounds, from sewage waters and refuse 
matters, for agricultural purposes. 210. For the 
best method of converting precipitated or extracted 
Sewage Matter into a dry or available state, for 
agricultural purposes. 211. For the best method 
of enriching the solid matters obtained from Sewage 
Waters, either by mixing the same with other salts, 
or manures in which the solid sewage matter is 
deficient, so as to adapt it to various agricultural 
crops; or, by facilitating its decomposition, to 
render any latent fertilizing ingredients it may 
contain more readily fit for the food of plants. 
212. For an essay on the management and main- 
tenance of public roads, with special reference to 
their altered position, since the introduction of 
railways. 213. For an account of the rise and 


progress of any one of the principal Shipping Ports 
of the United Kingdom, and the influence of rail- 
ways and steam transport upon its commerce, 
214, For the best treatise on the Commercial Pro: 








ducts of the Islands of the Eastern Archipelago, | 


and their facilities and openings for trade. 2165. 
For an account of the Linen Trade of the United 
Kingdom. 216. For an essay on the various 
branches of Industry which are known to be un- 
healthy, pointing out the causes of their injurious 
effects, with suggestions for prevention or relief.” 
From the previous part of the list we give, almost at 
random, afew of the subjects, from which willappear 
the variety and importance of the points to which 
attention is invited :—‘‘1. For an account of the 
raw materials obtainable from different parts 
of the world that are not yet generally in- 
troduced into commerce. 7. For an account 
the methods at present in use in the various 
coal-mining districts for ventilating and lighting 
the mines, with suggestions for their improvement. 
36. For the discovery in England of a bed or beds 
of pure white sand, suited to the manufacture of 
glass, and possessing similar properties to the 
French sands used in the same manufacture. 37. 
For the production of glass by the use of the con- 
stituents of which the French sands are composed, 
such glass to be of a quality equal to that produced 
from those sands. 38. For an economical and 
efficient method of producing designs on stained 
glass for windows and ornamental purposes, by 
which the cost of production shall be reduced, and 
the use of lead frames rendered unhecessary. 39. 
For an account of the chemical manufactures of 
Newecastle-upon-Tyne.”” The essays and specimens 
under these and the other heads in the list are to 
be delivered at the Society's house before the 31st 
March next, except in the case of colonial produce. 
It is impossible to over-estimate the advantage to 
science as well as art, indirectly as well as directly, 
induced by the competitions for these premiums. 
The mere publication and circulation of the list of 
subjects is of service in directing attention to desi- 
derata, and eliciting research or experiment. The 
commercial and economical benefits conferred by 
the Society are obvious, and have justly gained for 
it the position of one of the most important national 
institutions. 

The proposal has been revived of opening the 
Reading-room of the British Museum at night. 
“A Landing Waiter” writes to a contemporary 
that he is unable to avail himself of the reading- 
room during the day, and suggests that a private 
house, in connexion with the Museum, might be 
opened in Montague-place, or Montague-street, 
for night readers. This would certainly obviate 
the objection derived from the risk of fire, the pos- 
sibility of which has hitherto required the rigorous 
rule of excluding lights in the Museum. But a 
greater objection to the proposal of a night reading- 
room is the likelihood of its degenerating into a 
mere lounging place for readers of novels and light 
literature. The national library ought, as far as 
possible, to be reserved as a place for study and 
reference, and though there may be hardship ‘in 
individual cases, such as that of the Landing Waiter, 
we cannot support the proposed arrangement. 

Among the sales during the present month, 
Messrs. Southgate and Barrett announce large 
and important collections of books to be disposed 
of on the Sth, 9th, and on the 20th inst. The 
remainder of Mr. Pickering’s stock will be sold by 
Mr. Lewis on the 15th and three following days. 


In a recent sitting of the Geographical Society 
of France, a letter from M. Brun-Rollet, who is 
now exploring the eastetn part of the African con- 
tinent, was read. It states that he had visited the 
countries watered by the Gazelles or the Misselat, 
which he takes to be part of the veritable Nile, and 
that in them it overflows its banks to such an extent 
as to form actual lakes. Tt, also gives an account 
of his visit to some native tribes, and amongst 
them to the Niam-Niams. These people, he says, 
are cannibals, and make war for the purpose of 
capturing men, whom they roast ‘at huge fires, 
whilst they sing and dance around. When they 
happen to have no prisoners they cook and eat the 
sick of their own people. They prefer human flesh 
to that of any other anitndls, Their king, who 





a 
practises the art of sorcery, enjoys the hi 
being roasted after his death, and having thon 
collected,—it being supposed to possess marvellous 
virtues; whilst his remains are solemnly buried 
with his pipe and a quantity of tobacco, Poy 
prisoners taken in war are slain and buried with 
him; but, though dead, their legs are eut of ts 
prevent them from running away. The Niam-Niamg 
possess abundant mines of copper, and, though 
cannibals, are hospitable to strangers. 

From Odessa papers we learn that an extraotd- 
nary discovery in the village of Alexandropol has 
set all the antiquarians and archeologists of the 
place in a state of the greatest excitement, M. 
Luzenko, the Director of the Museum at 
and the well-known archeologist Sueljeff, have 
discovered in a hill the catacombs of the Seythian 
kings. Countless treasures in works of artin 
silver, bronze, iron, and fictile ware, have 
brought to light. This decides the existence and 
fixes the locality of the ‘ Gerrhos,’ the necropolis of 
the Scythian kings mentioned by Herodotus. 

Professor Tischendorf has lately made a journ 
in the southern parts of Germany and Swi 
visiting all the principal public and private lib» 
ries in these countries, and devoting himself with 
equal skill and perseverance to the examination of 
the *biblical MSS. they contain. Through the 
courtesy of the head librarian at Munich he has 
been enabled to prepare for publication two maiiu- 
scripts which will be welcomed by all versed it 
biblical lore ; they are both Latin translations fivii 
the Greek, the so-called ‘Ttala’ of the New Testy 
ment, as it existed before the time of Jerome, pre 
vious to the fourth century. One of these Munich 
pos Sg og contains the four evangelists almost 
entire ; the other, perhaps even more important in 
biblical hermeneutics, and valuable for its great 
rarity, consists of fragments of St. Paul’s Epistles, 
copied in the fifth century, in the handwriting of 
that time. Amongst the Greek manuscripts one, 
which in the catalogue is simply marked as 4 
Palimpsest, interes Professor Tischendorf ex- 
tremely ; he found it to consistjof fragments of 
four very ancient and almost obliterated MSS, 
one in Minuscal (or minute character), the other 
three in the Uncial, or larger handwriting of the 
eighth century. By a skilful application of the 
blue tincture, Professor Tischendorfj succeeded in 
deciphering the whole of these highly interesting 
documents. They contain fragments of the apo- 
cryphal history of the apostles, and of the Indian 
apostle Thomas, arid King ‘ Misdeos,’ which the 
Professor had only found once before, I think th 
the Paris Library. These now take the first place 
as to antiquity amongst the Greek MSS. in the 
Royal Library of Munich. Amongst the other 
Palimpsest fragments which Tischéndorf deciphered 
were pages of Isaiah and Zacharias. : 

At Bekenried, on the lake of the four cantons in 
Switzerland, the fourteenth meeting of the Histe- 
rical Society hgs lately taken place. The chief 

dint of inte was in a paper read by Karl 

randes, a man of high scientific attainments, and 
a brother of thé Benedictine order of the Monas- 
tery of Kinsiedel. It related to the history of 
Paul Styger, the hero of the glorious but unforte- 
nate struggle in 1779 between the people of 
Unterwald and the French troops. The wniter 
referred to letters and papers, in Styger’s own 
handwriting, which are preserved in the archives of 
Finsiedel; and from these drew an animated pic- 
ture of the friar who at Feldkirch threw off his 
capuchiti’s hood, the sword, and at the 
head of the armed country peoplé, wotnen as well 
as men, during a whole day withstood the at 
of the French army, until at length compelled by 
overwhelming numbers they gave way. 
monastery of Einsiedel is a shrine of great sanctity 
amongst the Swiss, and thousands flock to it an 
nually, but this year the crowd of pilgrims and 
sight-seers has been much greater than usual. We 
find Frederika Bremer’s name amongst the 
visitors. 

The ancient remains which we some weeks 2g0 
mentioned as having been discovered in a part of 
the country north of Ingoldstadt, and lying be 
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— the old Roman road and the Vallum 
sao: geo to be of fully as much, if not of 
importance than was at first anticipated. 

2 have Gicaid an object of interest and curi- 
sity to all travellers in the neighbourhood, and to 
many antiquarians and artists from a distance, 80 
that the roads leading to it and the neighbouring 
illage of Westerhofen are crowded with tlie curi- 

in all sorts of travelling costumes, and equi- 
= of every style andage. The officers appointed 
pages O° © ; 
jotake care of the place have much trouble in pre- 
serving it from the too great eagerness and cupidity 
‘a the pilgrims who visit it. In order to spare the 
mosaic as much as possible, a slight bordering of 
wooden planks has been placed around and across it, 
go that it can be seen without injury. Antiquarians 
qho have inspected it seem unanimous in opinion 
hat on this side of the Alps there has been but 
gne other mosaic of equal interest and value 
hitherto discovered, —viz., that which thirty 
since was found near Salzburg, and which, 
as long as it remained in the power of the Bavarian 
ent, was kept —— preserved on the 
where it was discovered, but when it became 
property of Austria was removed to Vienna. 
burg mosaic is superior to the one just 
discovered in the interest of its subject—the story 
of Theseus and Ariadne ; but that which occupies 
the attention of the German antiquarians of the 
present time is infinitely more beautiful in all its 
gecessories, in its general arrangement, in the 
ess of its arabesques, and in the spirit and 
variety of its delineations of monsters ; indeed, in 
this respect it might stand comparison with the 
best works of the kind hitherto brought to light 
inTialy, France, or Spain. There have been, in the 
further excavation, several tiles dug up, and nails 
io fasten them found either in the holes or near 
them; from this we may naturally suppose that 
this court was roofed over partially. The com: 
ium is one anda half foot deep, and lined with 
white stone slabs. Slight remains of walls exist, 
with traces on them of red and yellow colouring. 
Itis supposed that the withdrawal of the Romans 
from the countries north of the Danube, must have 
led to the desertion of the villa; there are no signs 
a violent destruction, except in some parts where 
a are found, but even these are not 
ient to account for the total destruction and 
desertion of such a residence as this must have 
been, Further excavations are in progress; the 
foundation walls of other rooms, and of an oblong 
thamber, used evidently for bathing, have been 
hid open; the ‘floor of this latter apartment is 
paved with regularly shaped slates, and its walls, to 
the height of three feet, lined with the same 
material. The foundations of the villa are of con- 
siderable extent, and a well, apparently of Roman 
construction, still affords a supply of excellent 
Water, This is conducted by earthen pipes, large 
enough to allow the insertion of a man’s arm, lying 
inthe direction from east to west. The super- 
ftious water was discharged into a canal lined 
with cement and slates; but which has been in 
time filled up by earth, and now affords a luxu- 
tant crop of grass. 

In a recent sitting in the Academy of Moral 
and Political Sciences, M: Moreau de Jonnés read 
a paper ‘On the Revival of Manufactures in the 
Middle Ages,’ in which he maintained an argumetit 
that will appear startling to many readets—namely, 
that the famous defeat of the Moors by Charles 
Martel, by which France and great part of Europe 
Were rescued from their domination, was rather a 
misfortune than a good, seeing that it delayed for 
several years the development of civilization. 
And, in proof of it, he dwells on the high civiliza- 
tion to which the Moors had attained in astro- 
homy, mathematics, the manufactures of muslins, 
silks, and carpets, in agriculture, war, &c. 

The Album which Count Pocci is preparing for 
the benefit of the Maximilian Orphan Establish- 
ment is likely to appear in five or six weeks. The 
interest it has excited is so great that the edition 
has had to be increased in size. 

Prince Lucien Louis Bonaparte, a cousin of the 
French Emperor, has lately been making in Biscay, 


in Spain, researches respecting the provincial dia- 
lect, which he is engaged in studying, and of which 
he is compiling a dictionary, to form part of a great 
work on the various dialects of Europe. 











FINE ARTS. 


The Oxymel Process in Photography. By 
Philip H. Delamotte, F.S.A., Professor of 
ewig in King’s College. Chapman and 

all. 

No visitor to the Photographic Exhibitions 
of late will fail to remember the beautiful 
specimens of the art which were exhibited 
from the grounds of Penllergare, by Mr. 
Llewelyn and another contributor. It ap- 
pears that the former gentleman has recently 
advanced the science another step, by the 
invention of a new process, which he has 
named that of Oxymel. Mr. Delamotte, the 
author of the tract before us, declares it to be 
the most valuable discovery in the art that 
has been made since Mr. Scott Archer intro- 
duced collodion. He says,— 

** By the help of Oxymel, all the beautiful deli- 
cacy of the finest collodion pictures may be ob- 
tained, with the convenience of the paper process, 
and with much more certainty and much greater 
ease. Tourists may take a dozen or two plates 
ready prepared, and during a week or a fortniglit 
may expose them in the camera as they may re- 
quire, and in the evening, or even in a day or two 
afterwards; may develop the pictures they have 
obtained at their convenience.” 


The new compound consists of acetic acid 
7 fluid ounces, distilled water 8 fluid ounces, 
and honey (despuiated) 5 pounds. The 
methods of thixing and filtering are fully ex- 
plained in the treatise, which contains also a 
recapitulation of the exact method of proce- 
dure from beginning to end—a description 
which necessarily includes that of the ordi- 
nary collodion process. The success of the 
new system is confirmed by Mr. Delamotte’s 
own experience, and this pretty ornamental 
pamphlet, which explains its working, will, 
we presume, be in the hands of all photo- 
graphers who already know sufficiently well 
the services which the author has rendered to 
the art by his publications. A list of photo- 
graphic chemists is appended, from whom 
the new medium may be obtained in its 
purest possible state. . 


a 


THE ART TREASURES EXHIBITION. 


THE success of the forthcoming exhibition at 
Manchester is no longer a matter of uncer- 
tainty. The contributions already promised 
are so numerous, and of so high a quality, 
as not only to insure a magnificent display, 
but further to demonstrate the spirit in which 
the idea is being carried out in those quarters 
where alone success can be seeured. The 
goodly habit, so long naturalized among the 
wealthy possessors of art treasures, of contri- 
buting from time to time to the British Insti- 
tution, has doubtless smoothed the way to this 
great, and we need not hesitate now to say, 
national effort. Some of the best known 
contributors to the Exhibition of Qld 
Masters in Pall Mall have not yet appeared 
as patrons of the Manchester Exhibition, but 
a glance at the list of names that have 
already been published will show unmistake- 
ably the true stamp of the undertaking. 
Amongst the latest mentioned of those who 
are to be ranked as the cordial allies of the 
Exhibition is Lord Carlisle. The following 





selection from the gallery at Castle Howard 





has been placed at the disposal of the com- 
mittee :—The Entombment, by Ludovico 
Carracci; a Landscape — The Sacrifice of 
Isaac, by Tintoretto; The Temptation of 
Christ, by the same; The Adoration of the 
Kings, by Mabuse; Penelope and Ulysses, 
by Primaticcio; The Three Marys, by Auni- 
bale Carracci; St. John the Evangelist, by 
Domenichino ; A Landscape, Tivoli, by Paul 
Brill; Two Boors Quarrelling, by Adrian 
Brouwer, and a Virgin and Child, by Cor- 
reggio. Of these the Mabuse, Annibale Car- 
racci, and Correggio are known to be works 
of the highest rank of importance. The 
promised selection from Althorpe is also one 
of the most valuable that has been hitherto 
secured. This celebrated gallery is dis- 
tinguished, not only for the intrinsic value of 
its contents, but for their historical and 
archzological features. Sixty-three pictures, 
it_is stated, having been chosen by Dt. 
Waagen, were immediately lent for the pur- 
poses of the Exhibition by Eail Spencer, who 
at the same time observed that he believed 
several important additions had been made 
since the Doctor’s visit, from which he invited 
the committee to make a further selectioi. 
Among these are a Raphael, a Paris Bordone, 
a Van Cleve, a Van Orley, three Vandykes, 
a Rubens, two Rembrandts, a Philippe de 
Champagne, a Mignard, and a Barroccio. 
The Duke of Newcastle will send Hogarth’s 
Southwark Fair, and his collections at 
Clumber and in town are both placed at the 
disposal of the committee. Lord De Grey has 
consented to lend the famous Titian’s Daughter 
and three Vandykes. Lord de Tabley has 
offered two of Turner's finest subjects. Lord 
Sheffield has promised a Portrait of Gibbon, 
and another by Reynolds; and the galleries 
of Lords Ribblesdale, Lyttelton, and Dart- 
mouth have been freely thrown open to the 
committee. The Duke of Richmond, Lord 
tong Lennox, and Lord Talbot de Mala- 
hide have offered similar assistance. 

The Duke of Manchester has placed the 
Kimbolton gallery at the disposal of the Coni- 
mittee. Lord Feversham has expressed a like 
readiness with respect to his pictures, among 
which is the Portrait of Garrick as Richard 
ITI, exhibited this year in the British Insti- 
tution; and the Marquis of Salisbury has 
thrown open the treasures of Hatfield. Car- 
dinal Wiseman, it is stated, has also written, 
expressing his readiness to assist the scheme 
by every effort in his power. An application 
to the Common Council of the city of London 
for Copley’s celebrated picture of Lord 
Heathfield at Gibraltar, was unanimous! 
acceded to by the Court. From the admi- 
rable and complete collection of Mr. Baring, 
M.P., the following fifteen valuable works 
have been offered:—The Virgin and Child, 
by Sebastian del Piombo; Christ on the Mount 
of Olives, by Andrea Mantegna; An Altar 
Piece, by Guercino; The Daughter of Hero- 
dias, by Giorgione; A Sea Coast, by Claude; 
Diana preparing for the Chase, by Rubens; 
A Man reposing in a Chair, by Ferdinand 
Bol; The Intruder, by Metzu; Mischievous 
Boys at Play, by Jan Steen; A Village Fes- 
tival, by Teniors ; Le Menage, by Carl 
Dujardin ; Fishing Lads on the Sea Shore, 
Wy Collins; Children going to School, by 

ebster, R.A.; and A Painter in the cos- 
twme of the age of Louis XIV., by Meissonier. 
Mr. Alexander Barker, who is well known as 
the possessor of works of the older Italian 
schools, will send, among other pictures, five 
valuable Peruginos illustrative of the life of 
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the Saviour. Mr. Walter,fof ‘The Times,’ 
offers a valuable Paul Potter, one of the best 
specimens of the master in this country, and 
any other paintings from the rest of his col- 
lection that may be desired. So also Mr. 
Dobree has handed over to the uses of the 
Committee several valuable pictures of the 
English school, including Wilkies, Morlands, 
and Turners; and Mr. Anderton, a well 
known collector, has proposed to exhibit 
among others his Sigismunda, by Hogarth, 
said to have been painted in emulation of 
Furini’s celebrated picture of the same name, 
in the possession of the Duke of Newcastle. 

Among the promised sculpture is a work, 
attributed to Raffaelle, in the possession of 
Sir H. Hervey Bruce, of Coleraine, and pur- 
chased in Italy nearly a century since, for a 
large sum, by a late bishop of Derry. It is 
stated never to have been exhibited in Eng- 
land. The subject is a Dolphin carrying a 
wounded Child ashore. The late Mr. West- 
macott’s Huphrosyne has also been mentioned, 
from the Duke of Newcastle’s gallery. A 
selection is also proposed from the very fine 
collection of gems and antiques which has, 
since the death of Lord de Manley, become 
the property of Mr. Ashley Ponsonby. 

This ist might be further increased, but 
enough has been stated to show that those who 
refuse to co-operate, if such persons are to be 
found, will be placed in an unenviable mino- 
rity both of courtesy and taste. They can- 
not overthrow a scheme with which the 
country is in such obvious sympathy, however 
they may thwart its complete and adequate 
accomplishment. The only exception to the 
acts of munificence above recorded is the re- 
fusal of General Wyndham to part with any 
of the Petworth pictures. We trust that the 
rumour which is abroad on this subject is an 
incorrect ofie: it seems at least improbable 
that the amiable and generous spirit which 
once presided over the collection in the per- 
son of the late Lord Egremont should have so 
entirely disappeared. As the anticipations of 
the whole art world are turned, however, in the 
direction of Manchester, the method of dis- 
playing these assembled treasures to the best 
advantage will be carefully considered. It 
has now been proposed that engravings shall 
form part of the exhibition. This is but a 
step towards the realization of a very valuable 
suggestion made some years since with refer- 
ence to the arrangements of a new National 
Gallery. It was recommended that port- 
folios containing sets, as complete as possible, 
of all the engravings ever made from any 
celebrated picture, should be placed on tables 
immediately below the work itself. The art 
of the engraver would thus unfold and trans- 
late the glory and power of the painter, and 
illustrate itself by comparison. The additional 
trouble and risk attending such a collection of 
engravings ought not to stand in the way of 
so desirable an assemblage of commentaries 
upon great works. A scientific historical 
arrangement of the pictures upon the prin- 
sr adopted at Munich is too obvious an 
advantage to need urging upon the committee. 
A point upon which they are less likely to be 
on their guard is the overcrowding of rooms 
intended mainly for the display of paintings 
and engravings, with objects of attraction in 
other branches of the fine arts. The adequate 
appreciation of all these objects at once will 
be found to be impossible ; and whilst aroom 
intended for daily use and habitation may 
agreeably be occupied by a few select spe- 
cmens of every branch of the arts, a gal- 





lery crowded with pictures and devoted to 
their exhibition ought to contain little else. 
Here the examples of all great picture-gal- 
leries should be followed, not forgetting that 
of the Beaux Arts of last year. An impres- 
sion seems to prevail in various “ country 
quarters,” we presume an erroneous one, that 
in no instance will the safety of the pictures 
and other works of art be guaranteed to the 
contributors, except upon the payment of 
some small amount of insurance. A more 
definite statement of the rules of the com- 
mittee on this point than has hitherto ap- 
peared, coming from some well accredited 
quarter, would be received with satisfaction. 
It is expected that the building will be ready 
for the committee in the first week of the en- 
suing year. 





The formation of a new Art-Manufacture Asso- 
ciation at Edinburgh is another attempt to find 
a field of employment for that large class of artists 
who devote themselves especially to the composition 
of designs. It is, in short, a proposal for extend- 
ing the system of the Art-Union to a class of 
works which ranks below the productions of 
sculpture, painting, and engraving, but which, 
nevertheless, demands a high exercise of the in- 
ventive faculty, and a course of special training. 
It is to be regretted that the slow progress of taste 
offers as yet but imperfect remuneration to many 
students who are highly qualified in these par- 
ticulars, The following announcement will best 
explain the object of the Society :—‘‘ The Asso- 
ciation is founded upon the model of the Royal 
Scottish Association for the Encouragement of the 
Fine Arts, and other similar bodies, whose efforts 
have been so successful in reference to the en- 
couragement of painting and sculpture. Each 
annual subscriber of a guinea share is a member of 
the Association ; and the aggregate of subscriptions 
under deduction of expenses, will be devoted to the 
purchase of'the ‘best exhibited works of art, which 
will form the subject of a distribution, by lot, among 
the subscribers. Care will be taken that each 
subscriber shall receive something valuable, and 
that nothing shall be distributed in such quantities 
as to make it too common. The design of the 
Association is to encourage the application of high 
art to every description of useful and ornamental 
work ; they look especially to the encouragement 
of design and perfect execution, as applied to 
bronzes, carvings in wood, metal, or ivory; to 
porcelain, glass, and textile fabrics, and other 
materials susceptible of receiving the aid of high 
art in their production.” At the head of the Asso- 
ciation appears the name of the Duke of Hamilton ; 
and amongst its supporters are Lord Elcho, Lord 
Murray, Sir William Gibson Craig, the Lord 
Advocate, and Mr. Inglis, Dean of the Faculty 
of Advocates. 

The specifications for the new public offices are 
now ready for delivery. The Chief Commissioner 
of Works invites the preparation of designs for the 
concentration of the principal Government offices 
on the site lying between Whitehall and the New 
Palace of Westminster; and also for buildings 
which the Government have determined to erect 
forthwith as parts of such general scheme—one for 
the department of the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, and the other for the Secretary of 
State for War. The proposed new War and 
Foreign-offices are to be in Downing-street, and 
on the vacant space of ground which the Govern- 
ment already possesses in that locality. The speci- 
fications for the new Foreign-office state that the 
architects are to prepare designs for public offices 
and an official residence. ‘he Foreign-office, ex- 
clusive of the official residence, will altogether con- 
sist of nearly 200 rooms, some of them of splendid 
dimensions. For instance, there are to be two 
libraries, each 120 feet long by 30 feet. The 
building is to be fireproof, the rooms lofty, and the 
corridors wide. The official residence is to contain 
one state dining-room to accommodate fifty per- 





— 
sons, with apartments adjoining for occasional 
supper and tea rooms, pW morting rooms, &,- 
five reception rooms en suite on the first floor. 
to accommodate 1500 visitors; one or ; 
principal staircases to and from the mea 
tion rooms; about twelve or fourteen bed. 
rooms, with a suitable number of dressing. ; 
and all the other requirements of a nobleman’ 
town house. The proposed buildings for the War 
Department will be still larger, although there j 
to be no official residence attached to it. The wide 
of rooms altogether will approach very nearly to 
270. The dimensions of all of them are to be : 
and especial attention is to be directed to their 
being constructed of proper heights, and with refe 
rence to good and sufficient ventilation. The whole 
of both the offices are to be warmed throughout b 
an apparatus below, in the basement of the build. 
ings. No restrictions in the specifications are made 
as tocost. The prizes for the best designs are— 
for the two best designs for the Foreign Office and 
War Department two premiums of 8001. ; for the 
second best, two premiums of 500/. ; for the third, 
two premiums of 300/.; and for the fifth, sixth, 
and seventh best there are two premiums of 10(l, 
each. If the architect to whom a premium maybe 
awarded in respect of ‘the designs, or any of them, 
shall be employed to superintend the execution of 
the work, he will not be entitled to receive such 
premium, but he will be paid a commission at the 
rate of 5 per cent. on the outlay, such commission 
to include all expenses for measuring, superin- 
tendence, &c., except the salaries of the clerks of 
the works. 

In response to an advertisement for designs, 
plans, and specifications for a building for the 
Liverpool Free Library and Museum, a hundred 
and fifteen candidates appeared in competition, 
The first prize, of 150 guineas, has been awarded 
to Mr. Allom, of London, and the second, of 100 
guineas, to Mr. Holmes, of Bury. The award to 
Mr. Allom was made with the proviso, that the 
cost of the erection would not exceed the specified 
sum of 20007. 

Louis Friebel, who had gained great reputation 
as a founder and caster of metal, died a few days 
ago in Berlin. The statues of Frederick William 
the Third in Potsdam,. of the Victory on the Belle 
Alliance Square in Berlin, and of the Grand Duke 
of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, were made by him. 
His most important work, however, was the cast- 
ing of Rauch’s statue of Frederick the Great, 
placed in the promenade in Berlin, called “Unter 
der Linden.” Friebel’s last works were the beau- 
tiful gates for the church of Wittenberg, and the 
statues of York and Gneisenau in the square of the 
Opera-house. Friebel was only forty-four years of 
age, and his loss leaves a blank in his branch of 
the profession not easy to fill up. 

The statue of Charles James Fox, by Mr. Baily, 
R.A., has been added to the Gallery of illustrious 
Statesmen in the Palace of Westminster. The 
gam is good, and the figure massive and digni- 

ed. 

Mr. George Scharf has been appointed Art 
Secretary to the Manchester Exhibition of 1857. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 

THE revival of M. Bourcicault’s London Assu- 
rance at Drury Lane has presented Mrs. Emma 
Waller in the character of Lady Gay Spanker, for 
which she lacks youthful vivacity and other requi- 
site qualifications. Some of the other parts are 
feebly sustained, but the acting of Mr. Keeley 
makes up for many deficiencies, and secures the 
success of the performance. A short operatic 
season is to commence at the end of the month at 
Drury Lane, with Grisi and Mario, M. and 
Madame Gassier, as the chief performers. 

The company of the Olympic is summoned for 
next Monday. At the Adelphi a new one-act 
comedy is shortly to be produced. The Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream is in rehearsal for the 
Princess's. 


The Sacred Harmonic Society is about to com- 
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a 
ence its season, the first rehearsal having taken 
place last night at Exeter Hall. 


an rs continue the accounts of the 

ing aa Festivals, but there is little more 
of interest. Mozart's son, whose presence at the 
file we mentioned, presented the Liedertafel of 
ck with the glass from which his father was 

ed to drink during the latter years of his 

lif. A garland, bound with red ribbons, which 
had been placed in the hands of Mozart’s statue, 
was, at the request of the venerable descendant of 
the great master, presented to him in memory of 


day. 

yl has lately been produced at the ThéAtre 
Lyrique, in Paris, a comic opera in three acts, 
called the Dragons de Villars, by M. Maillart, a 
composer of some little celebrity, which has at- 
tained great success ; but our letters say that it 
displays no great originality, and can only boast of 
some pretty morceaux. 

A wealthy Hungarian nobleman, Count Bethlen 
by name, has just, from an irresistible vocation, 
taken to the operatic stage, and has obtained an 
engagement at Hamburg. 

Madame Ristori has reached Stuttgard with her 

and was to give two representations, for the 
first of which she had selected Schiller’s Marie Stuart. 

Meyerbeer composed for the marriage of the 
Princess Louisa of Prussia with the Grand Duke 
of Baden, a cantata called the Nuptial Song, which 
is very highly spoken of. 

Berlioz has just published an ‘ Imperial Can- 
tata,’ and the Emperor of the French has presented 
him with a large gold medal for it. 








LEARNED SOCIETIES. 
Barish Association. — (Section C.) — ‘On 
Fossils from the Crimea,’ by Mr. W. H. Baily. 
—The fossils which formed the subject of this 
communication belong, with_one« exception, to the 
Invertebrata, and were principally collected in the 
southern, part of the Crimea, by Captain C. F. 
Cockburn, of the Royal Artillery: comprising a 
series from the Monastery of St. George, and gorge 
of Iphigenia, consisting of fossils from the Jurassic 
and oldest deposits ; from the tertiaries resting im- 
mediately upon them, and from the volcanic or 
eruptive rocks which have disturbed and broken up 
some of these strata, together with a set of well- 
preserved newer tertiary mollusca from the Qua- 
rantine Harbour. The museum of Practical Geo- 
logyhas also received, from Major Cook, of the Royal 
Engineers, a suite of somewhat similar forms of 
steppe limestone fossils from the Redan and near 
the dockyard of Sevastopol, and some interesting 
Jurassic Brachiopoda from Balaclava ; also from 
Lieut.-Colonel Munro, and Lieut.-Colonel Charles 
Lygon Cocks, of the Coldstream Guards, other 
specimens of the steppe limestone, containing fos- 
sils obtained from the ground before Sevastopol 
upon which the allied armies were encamped, and 
volcanic and mineral specimens from the sea-coast. 
These instructive collections, including a series of 
ils from the various strata of the Crimea, for- 
merly presented by the Imperial School of Mines 
at St. Petersburg, enables us to add to the pub- 
lished lists of fossils from that country seventy- 
four a. The geology of this peninsula having 
been ibed in detail by M. Du Bois de Mont- 
ux, M. Huot in the work of Demidoff, M. 
ommaire de Hell, and by Sir R. Murchison and 
M. De Verneuil in the ‘ Geology of Russia and the 
Ural Mountains,’ a slight sketch of the formations 
Tepresented in that country only is necessary. The 
Most ancient deposits of the Crimea are those at 
of the Jurassic formation, described as 
schists, composed of hard, soft, and ferrugi- 
nous beds, which are probably equivalent to the 
trias or New Red Sandstone, appearing in the Valley 
of Baidar and other localities ; and on thecoastbeing 
superimposed by the lias ; overlying the schists of 
the lias are the Jurassic rocks, which extend along 
southern sea-coastfrom Balaclava to the vicinity 
of Theodosia or Kaffa, a length of about 100 miles. 


This mountain chain of hard and crystalline lime- 
stones, pierced and broken into by volcanic erup- 
tions of greenstone, prophyry, &c., is, with its asso- 
ciated strata, analogous to that of the Caucasus, and 
proceeds in a direction E.N.E. to S.S.W., its high- 
est point being the Tchatir Dagh or Tent Moun- 
tain, at an elevation of 5135 feet. The Bay of 
Balaclava is enclosed on both sides by steep and 
rugged rocks of the Jurassic formation, composed 
of compact red and grey limestones, in which are 
clefts filled with a reddish clay: these limestones 
and clays contain numerous organic remains, the 
most abundant of which are corals and Echinoder- 
mata. At the foot of the chain towards the north 
the lower division of the cretaceous series, or ‘‘ Neo- 
comien,” may be well observed, its horizontal beds 
resting unconformably either upon the Jurassic 
limestones or upon the shales at their base, the 
intermediate subdivisions being absent. Upon these 
beds repose the upper cretaceous series, composed 
of shales (probably equivalent to the gault), upper 
greensand, chalk marl, and white chalk. On the 
eastern coast the hippuritic and Senonian sub- 
divisions rest immediately on the disturbed Juras- 
sic beds, the intermediate subdivisions being absent. 
The cretaceous formation does not occupy much 
space in the Crimea, being inclosed between num- 
mulitic deposits and the Jurassic limestone, taking 
the same direction, and extending from Kaffa to 
Cape Chersonese on the S.W. coast. The soft cal- 
careous rock of Inkermann, from which the beauti- 
ful white stone used in constructing most of the 
public buildings of Sevastopol was obtained, is very 
easily worked, but becomes harder and more dura- 
ble by exposure to the atmosphere. From compa- 
rison of its fossils, it appears to be identical with 
the upper chalk. The Lower Tertiary or Eocene is 
represented by the nummulitic formation; which, 
like the cretaceous series, is elevated by the moun- 
tainous region of the coast, and disposed in long 
bands following its contour. This formation com- 
mences in the environs of Theodosia, continuing to 
the north near to Karasubazar, Simferopol, and 
Baktchi Serai, terminating at thé S. W. coast, near 
Sevastopol. The Upper Tertiary formation includes 
the older and newer Caspian or Steppe limestone, 
the former of which subdivisions, or older Caspian, 
occupies the northern and greater portion of the 
peninsula at Eupatoria, Sevastopol, &c., including 
the chief limestones round Kertch, and the deposits 
of the cliffs of Kamiesch, Boroun, and Taman. These 
limestones and sands, associated in some localities 
with volcanic ashes, tufa, &c., occur in various 
conditions, as shelly and oolitic limestones of marine 
and freshwater origin, being more or less fossilife- 
rous. The Heracleotic Chersonesus is, as it were, 
a shred of the steppe limestone ; the Bay of Sevas- 
topol exhibiting a succession of formations from the 
most recent of these tertiaries, through the num- 
mulitic limestone and chalk. The newer Caspian 
occupies the still more northern extremity of the 
Crimea, extending to Perecop, Kherson, and the 
shores of the Sea of Azof. The environs of Kertch 
and Taman are the most favourable localities to 
observe its characters, and here the. fossils are in 
good preservation. The existence of coal deposits 
has been often rumoured, but on examination 
proved to be lignite of very ordinary quality. 

‘On the Skin and Food of Ichthyosauri and Te- 
leosauri,’ by Mr. C. Moore.—In clearing specimens 
of the former genus dark patches of matter have 
been frequently seen, in association with which 
thousands of minute black hooks may be noticed 
by the aid of the lens. These have been supposed 
portions of the outer skin of the Ichthyosaurus 
covered by the hook-shaped processes referred to. 
It was stated by Mr. Moore that out of twenty- 
three saurians in his museum he had traced these 
black patches in not less than sixteen ; but that as 
in every instance they were connected with the 
stomach of the saurian, the conclusion was forced 
upon him that they were not portions of skin, but 
were to be accounted for by supposing that the 
Ichthyosauri had fed upon naked cephalopods 
allied to the cuttle-fish. On continuing his inves- 
tigations on this subject, Mr. Moore proved that 
there were many cephalopods existing with the 











Ichthyosaurus that would supply these hooks, and 
that they were frequently to be found on the fleshy 
arms of the Onychothentis and allied genera. Mr. 
Moore exhibited to the meeting the body of a small 
saurian, which at this distant time had its soft skin 
entire ; and appealed to it in confirmation of his 
opinion, that these black patches and the hooks 
were no portion of its outer covering. In conclu- 
sion, Mr. Moore produced some of the dark matter 
taken from the stomach of one of his Ichthyosauri, 
and stated that he could show to the meeting that 
although it had through so many ages been lying 
in the stomach of this ancient creature, and had 
been mixed with other food, it could be no other 
than what was once the fluid ink of a cuttle-fish ; 
a fact which was demonstrated to the Meeting, by 
his showing them that it retained its colouring 
matter almost as perfectly as if it had been taken 
from a recent sepia. Of the latter genus a very 
beautiful example was shown to the meeting, which, 
like the Gavie of the present day, was covered 
with bony scutes or scales. In clearing this spe- 
cimen Mr. Moore was fortunate enough to make 
an incision into its stomach, in which, though so 
long a period had elapsed since it had taken its last 
meal, there was still to be seen there in perfect 
preservation a small fish of the genus Leptolepis. 
Professor Henslow (Section D.) gave the results 
of the labours of the Committee on Typical Forms 
of Minerals, Animals, and Plants for Museums. 
The lists which had at present been obtained had 
been printed in the last volume of the Transac- 
tions. They were still incomplete, but Professor 
Henslow hoped they would be complete for every 
department before the next meeting. He exhi- 
bited some specimens of a new method of mount- 
ing, more especially mineral specimens. This 
consisted in placing them on a small stand of clay, 
which being at first soft gradually hardened and 
became a firm support to the object.—Dr. Wright, 
of Cheltenham, thought that the lists of objects 
would have been more useful if references to good 
figures of them in well-known works had been 
appended.—Dr. J. E.Gray spoke to the impartance 
of local museums, and especially recommended that 
the classes and families of plants and animals 
should be illustrated by specimens from the loca- 
lity in which the museum existed. He thought 
that local museums might be supplied with dupli- 
cate specimens from the Government museums, 
Duplicate specimens existed in the British Museum, 
but these could be distributed only by an order 
from the Lords of the Treasury. He made no 
doubt that by a proper application, the duplicate 
specimens from all our Government museums might 
be obtained.—Professor Tennant said that the 
labels in our museums were not sufficiently com- 
municative. It was not enough that the name of 
a mineral was given. Its composition, colour, 
hardness, specific gravity, and other qualities 
might be given on a label with as much ease as the 
name. In all our collections too little attention 
was paid to making them teach. He especially 
drew attention to the necessity of placing the 

ictures of animals in the Zoological Gardens, 
poor on those cages were three, four, or even 
more species of animals are kept. A mere name 
under these circumstances was no guide, and even 
mischievous where it was a wrong one.—Professor 
Bell expressed his conviction of the importance of 
museums for the purpose of teaching natural 
science. No one had done so much and so ably on 
this subject as Professor Henslow. The Ipswich 
Museum, of which he was President, was a perfect 
model of what a museum ought to be. He might 
also add, that Professor Henslow’s village of 
Hitcham was a model of what a village ought tobe. 
In the school of this village Professor Henslow had 
demonstrated that it was quite possible to teach 
natural history in combination with other branches 
of knowledge. 

‘On the Vital Powers of the Spongiade,’ by 
Mr. Bowerbank.—The greater portion of his ob- 
servations were made on a new species of sponge, 
of a deep orange colour, that abounds on the rocks 
in the vicinity of Tenby between high and low 
water marks, and which he hasnamed Hymeniacidon 
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carwicula, He fouiid that while in a state of 
repose oscula cotild rarely be seen in the ope state, 
but immediately after being placed in fresh sea- 
water these organs were very shortly fully ex- 
panded, and streanis of water were ejected from 
them with considerable force ; this action continued 
for a longer or a shorter period at thé will of the 
animal, and its termination was sometimes abrupt 
and at other times very gradual. After the action 
had ceased for a short period it might again be 
readily stimulated to a renewal by 4 supply of fresh 
cold sea-water, and especially if poured on to the 
sponge with some degree of force. The actioii of 
the oscula were riot simultaneous in all parts of 
the same specimen, and it frequently occurred that 
while one group were vigorously in action another 
group were in complete repose. The aspect of the 
Sails also varied considerably,—sometities the 
wiembranous inargins were projected in the form of 
short tubes, while at other times they were con- 
tracted laterally so as to form a tense horizontal 
membrane, with a widely-expanded central orifice. 
The author also found the reparative powers of this 
species remarkably active. If the sponge was cut 
into three pieces, and these were again brought in 
contact, in less than twelve hours they became 
firmly ré-united, — and specimens of the same 
species placed in close contact were united to each 
other in a few hours, becoming one sponge. The 
author, in conclusion, briefly referred to the nutri- 
tive apparatus of the Spongiade. He stated that 
nearly the whole of the interior of the animal is 
one large stomachal cavity, furnished abundantly 
with membranes covered with a coat of sarcode 
similar in every respect to the mucous lining of the 
intestines of the higher animals, and performing 
for the sponge precisely the same fiinctions that are 
exerted from Actinophorys Sol upwards, through 
every gradation of animal existence, to man and 
the rest of the most elaborately constructed animals. 
This extraordinary substance, designated in Acti- 
nophorys Sol as sarcode by Kolliker, and in the 
higher animals known by anatomists as the niucous 
lining of the intestines, is apparently an organ of 
very much more importance in the process ef 

igestion than has been generally conceived. In 
the Spongiade there is every reason to believe that 
thé imbibition of the molecules by this substance is 
pretisely in the manner described by Kolliker in 
Actinophorys Sol,—and from the examination of 
the mucous membranes of animals of every class, 
the author feels persuaded that the mucous lining 
in such animals is truly the homologue of the 
sarcode in the Actinophorys Sol and in the Spon- 


2. 

‘On the Spongeous Origin of the Siliceous 
Bodies of the Chalk Formation,’ by Mr.J.S. Bower- 
bank.—The author attributes the whole of the 
numerous strata of nodular and tabular flints to 
vast quantities of spongeous bodies that existed in 
the seas of those remote periods, the elective 
attraction of the animal matter of the sponges in- 
ducing the deposit of the silex, which.in the first 
instance is always in the form of a thin film sur- 
rounding the skeleton of the sponge, and from 
which successive crops of calcedonic crystals pro- 
ceed until the solidification of the whole is effected. 
The tabular form is accounted for on the presump- 
tion that the sponges originating the deposit grew 
on a more consolidated bottom than the tuberous 
ones, and that they therefore developed themselves 
in a lateral direction instead of in an erect posi- 
tion, and on approximating each other were ce- 
mented together, and thus formed continuous beds 
of considerable extent ; and the author illustrated 
this portion of his subject by the production of four 
recent sponges of the same species, which, by being 
placed in contact while in the living state, became 

tmly united to each other within eighteen hours, 
ultimately forming one sponge. The occurrence of 
the shells of Echinoderms and of bivalve shells 
filled with flint was accounted for on the same 
principle ; and the author produced recent bivalve 
shells, in a closed condition, completely filled with 
recent sponges of the same species as the sponges 
of commerce. The loose specimens of fossil sponges 
included in the Wiltshire flints were explained on 





the principle that, althotigh gpotiges of tlie saine 
species readily adhere to each other whieh placed 
in contact, those of differeht species never unite, 
however Closely they. itiay be pressed together. 
The author, concluded his paper by applying the 
saiié principles to the siliceous deposits of the 
whole of the géological formations which were of 
aquéous origin. 


ZooLogicAL.—Oct. 2nd.—Mr. John Gould, vice- 
president, in the chair. _ Professor George Busk, 
F-R.S.; and Mr. Jacob Birt were elected Fellows 
of the Society, and Messrs. J. Holmes, and R: H: 
S. Vivian were proposed as candidates for the Fel- 
lowship. The report announced that His Majesty 
tle King of Porttigal had presented to the Suciety 
a fine leopard frotii the African possessiotis of tlie 
Portuguese Créwn. Several other additions of in- 
terest were recorded as having taken place in the 
meétagetie during the past month. 








MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monday.—Entomologieal, § p.m. , 
Friday.~ Architectural! Association, 8 p.m.—(Sketch Interior of a 
Church without Aisles, 50 feet wide.) 








VARIETIES. 

Colonel Madden.—Professor Balfour, in taking 
the chair of the Botanical Society of Edinburgh, 
in J uly last, stated that the painful duty devolved 
upon him of recording the death of the President, 
Colonel Madden—an event which took place sud- 
denly and unexpectedly, from rupture of the aorta, 
soon after the last meeting of the Society. ‘‘ We 
all, Tam sure (he said) deeply deplore the loss of one 
who took a warm interest in our proceedings; and 
with whom we have had much pleasant intercourse. 
For my own part I cannot easily give expression 
to the sad feelings with which I contemplate this 
bereavement, e had been a constant visitor at 
the Garden during the summer, while engaged in 
prepating his elaborate paper on the Indian plants 
in Dr. Buchanan Hamilton’s herbarium; and I 
had looked forward to the pleasure of spending 
many a happy day with him in the prosecution of 
botanical science. His amiable deportment and 
gentlemanly manner endeared him to all of us, and 
we all rejoiced to see one who had spent a large 
portion of his life in the active service of the East 
India Company now devoting his time and leisure 
to the prosecution of science. During his residence 
in India he was a careful observer, and made many 
interesting remarks on the flora of the country. He 
sent home the seeds of many valuable plants which 
haye flowered in Glasnevin and in other gardens, 
When he came to settle in Edinburgh, he joined 
the Royal and Botanical Societies, in both of which 
he became a very active member. He was elected 
a councillor of the Royal Society, and took a 
marked interest in its proceedings. He particu- 
larly took charge of the scientific additions’ which 
it was agreed to make to its library. To the Trans- 
actions of the Botanical Society he contributed an 
excellent paper on the occurrence of Palms and 
Bamboos high on the Himalaya, and it is to be 
hoped that the paper which was read from him at 
our last meeting will be in such a state as to allow. 
of its publication. Most sincerely, I am sure, do 
the Society condole with his afflicted widow. Such 
events call on us to, be ready, seeing we know not 
what a day may bring forth.”—Xdinburgh New 
Philosophical Journal. 

Sussex Archeological Society.— A reunion of this 
Association took place at Newhaven on Thursday 
in last week. The members visited first the Church 
of Denton, and afterwards. that of Newhaven. 
After an inspection of both ¢htrches, the archzolo- 
gists adjourned to the Bridge. Hotel for the 
despatch of business, when Mr. R. W. Blencowe 
was called to the chair. The chairman read a 
letter from the Duke of Norfolk, accepting the 

residency of the Society, vacant by the death of 

is father. The Rev. G. Cooper, of Wilmington, 
read a paper on Bayham Abbey. Mr. M. A. 
Lower read an historical and descriptive notice of 
the Churches of Newhaven and Denton. 





The Charter Oak of Connecticut.—The Ametiea 
papers recently announced tlie fall of 4 historical 
tree, which was cherished with almost as much 
reverenvé as was Wallace’s Oak ih Ayrshire. wi 
two yeats Since niet with a similar fate :—4' 
old ‘Charter Oak’ of Connecticut; which stood 
near the city.of Hartford, was blown down of tha 
21st by a gale of wind, to the great regret of ths 
inhabitants. In 1686 James IT. dissolved the 
Government of the Coloiy, and demanded the sup. 
rerider. of the original charter granted by Charla 
II. it, 1662—a very liberal one, so mich go that i 
would never have passed through the ‘ propet de. 
partment’ of a much more recent age. Wheli 1: 
quired to surrender it the Governor and Coundil te. 
fused, eveti resisting the terrors of thtee several 
writs of gto warranto. Whitehall was a lon way 
off in those days. On the 31st of October, 1687 
Sir Edmund Andross and a guard of sixty soldiers 
entered Hartford to seize the charter by force, if 
necessary. The sitting of the Assembly was judi- 
ciously protracted till evening, when the Governor 
and Council appeared about to yield the précions 
document ; it was brought in and laid on thé 
table. Suddenly the lights were put out and all 
was darkness and silence: when fle candles Were 
agaii lighted the charter had vanished. The 
Council had not refused to give it up, but it wad 
gone. The Governor was deposed, nevertheless 
and the Royal orders cartied out ; the charter had 
in the meantime been concealed in a gigantic oak: 
on James’s abdication the instrument was repro- 
duced, the old Governor re-elected under it, and 
it remained the orgatiic law of the colony till 1818 
From this incident sprung the veneration of the 
people fot the ‘ Charter Oak.’ Tt is supposed to 
have been a very old tree when America was dis- 
covered, The day after the tree was blown down 
the city band played solemn music over its trunk 
for two hours, and the city bells tolled at siinsét it 
token of the public sorrow. ; 

A Suggestive Historical Scene.—YV ictoria standin 
at the tomb of Napoleon is a figure which wi 
haunt the fancies of poet and historian for ever, 
Ages after the material witnesses of the great 
quarrel of the two nations may have perished this 
touching witness of a generous reconciliatioh—of 
the tender homage of a Queen, wlio represents 
peace and goodwill, to the dead Genius, 
who represented Titanic struggles and a vast 
revenge—will remain, colouring history with 
romance. That the scene will be painted, sung, 
and dramatized in coming generations we cannot 
doubt; for it blends the elements of all pictorial 
beauty—the dazzling shrine, the youthfal Queen 
and her attendants, the grim old warriors in their 

ey cloaks and glittering casques, and in the dim 
ight the face of that inscrutable personage who 
had brouglit the sympathizing lady to the grave— 
with the highest species of historic interest—the 
visible act which was to blot out past hate and 
extinguish ancient rivalry between two leading 
nations, which was to preach to both the humane 
lesson of forbearance, respect for each other's 
virtues and each other’s strength—virtue too solid 
to be swept away by momentary revolution, 
strength too real to be crushed under any combi- 
nation. eantime we are pleased to hear that 
the Queen has resolved to have this scene pain 
in her own time—a resolution pleasant in itself, 
and significant of a cordial sympathy continuing 
unite the Courts—and to announce that she has 
commissioned Mr. E. M. Ward to execute the 
work. ‘The picture will form an appropriate com 
panion to the Investiture of the Emperor as @ 
Knight of the Garter, on which the same artist 18 
engaged.—A thenccum. 


To ConresPonvENTS.—J. D.; J. L. 8.; E. C.; J. By B.S. 
—received. 











(AvvertisEmENT.)— British College of Health, New Road, 
London. — Morison’s Vegetable Universal Medicine is the only 
medicine that strikes at the root of all diseases. This has 
been proved by an experience of 30 years, during which time up- 
wards of 400,000 cases of cure have been effected. The Hysge 
agents throughout the world are unanimous upon 


Hygeian system of medicine introduced by James Morison, > 
Hygeist, who not only taught the public how to cure their fuse 
ailments, but also rescued the world from the dangers of “4 
médical doctrines. The monument lately raised by a penny sv 
scription sufficiently attests the importance of his discoveries. 
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CUMNAVIGATION OF THE GLOBE; 

being the Narrative of the Voyage of H.M.S. Herald, under 

thé command of Captain Kellett, R.N., C.B., during the Years 
1645-51. By BERTHOLD SEEMANN, F.L.S., Naturalist of the 
Expedition. With Tinted Lithographs and a Map by Petermann. 
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finest speci f British if: in Dressing » Work- 
boxes. Writing-cases, Dressing-bags, and other articles of utility 
or luxury. A séparaté. départthhent for Papier Maché Mahufae- 
tures and Bagatelle Tables. Table Cutlery, Razors, Scissors, 
Penknives, Strops, Paste, &c. Shipping Orders d. The 
same Prices charged at all the Establishments. 


NATURE'S TRUE REMEDY. 
R. TOWNSEND’S SARSAPARILLA. — 


There are three principal avenues by which Nature expels 
from the body what is necessary should be expelled therefrom. 
These three are the Stool, the Urine, and the Pores. These MUST 
be kept in a healthy condition, or disease is eertaih. THIS IS 
FIXED AND POSITIVE LAW, and ho human beitig can Safely 
disregard it. 

Now, when the system is diseased, it is the first grand object to 
set all these functions at work, both to expel Disease; and to 
restore the Health. , 

The bowels must be opened, cleansed, soothed, and strengthened, 
the urine must be made to flow healthfully and naturally, and to 
throw off the impurities of the blood ; the liver and stomach must 
be regulated ; and above all the 

PORES 
must be opened, and the skin made healthy. These things done, 
and Nature will go to her work, and ruddy health will sit smiling 
upon the cheek, and 
LIFE WILL BE AGAIN A LUXURY. 

We will suppose the case of a person afflicted with a bilious 
complaint. His head aches, his appetite is poor, his bones and 
back ache, he is weak and nervous, his complexion is yellow, the 
skin dry, and his tongue furred. e@ goes to a. doctor for, rélief, 
and is given a dose of medicine to purgé him freely; and hé gets 
some temporary relief. 

BUT HE IS NOT CURED! 
In a few days the same symptoms return, and the same old purge 
is administered ; and s0.09n,. until the poor man becomes: martyr 
to heavy, drastic purgatives. Now, what would be the 
TRUE PRACTICE 
in sucha case? What the practice that Nature herself paifts 
out? Why ro set in HEALTHY operation ALL THE MEANS THAT 
NATURE POSSESSES TO THROW OUT OF THE SYSTEM THE CAUSES OF 
DIsEAse. The howels must of course be evacuated, but the work 
is but BEGUN aT THIS STAGE OF THE BUSINESS. The kidneys must 
be promptec to do their work, for they have a most important 
work to do; the stomach must be cleansed; and, above all, the 
PORES must be relieved and enabled to throw off the secretions 
which ought to pass off through them. We repeat that by 
THE BOWELS—THE URINE—THE PORES, 
the disease must be expelled from the system, and not by the 
bowels alone, as is the usual practice. 

And to effect all this, resort must be had to a remedy that is 
eongenial to the human system—a remedy that strengthens while 
it subdues disease. Such is the remedy found in , 

OLD DR. JACOB TOWNSEND'S AMERICAN SARSAPARILLA 
AND PILLs. 
Wanrenovse, 873, Srranp, Lonpon. 
Half-pints; 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s.; Small Quarts, 4s. 6d.; Quarts, 7s. 64. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 
(fODFREY’S EXTRACT oF ELDER 
‘or 


FLOWERS is strongly ded Improv- 
ing, Beautifying and Preserving the Skin, and giving it a 
blooming and charming appearance. It will completely remove 
Tan, Sunburn, Redness, &o., and by its Balsamic and Healing 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. THIRD DIVISION OF PROFITS. 





THE unusual success which has attended the cautious yet energetic operations of this 


4 . Compaiiy has enabled’ the Directors to add Reversionary Bonuses to Policies on the participating class, averaging 
2 per cent. per annum on the sum insured, or from $0 to 100 per cent. on the Premiums paid. 


es insuring with this Company do not incur the risk of Co-partnership, as is the case in Mutual Offices. 





Established nearly a Quarter of a Centiwry. 





ANNUAL INCOME UPWARDS OF £125,000. 


The Funds or Property of the Company as at 31st December, 1855, amounted to £566,124 2s. 6d., 
invested in Government and other approved Securities, 


UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


8, WaTERLOO Piace, Patt Matin, Lonpon. 





CHARLES DOWNES, Esq. Chairman. 
HON. FRANCIS SCOTT, M.P., Deputy Chairman. 


(By Order) P, MACINTYRE, Secretary. 





q » render the skin soft. pliable, and free from dryness, &¢., 
clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption, and by contin 
ing its use only a short time, the skin will become and continue 
soft and smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear and beauti- 
ful. In the process of shaving it is invaluable, as it allays the 
irritation and smarting pain, annihilates every pimple and all 
roughness, and renders the skin smooth and firm 

Soldin Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine Vendors and 
Perfumers. 


(GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH. 
Usep 1n THe Roya Launpry, 
And pronounced by Her Majesty’s Laundréss to be 
_ Tue Finest STaRcH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &. 
Price 84d. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT .AND PILLS 
AN ANTIDOTE FOR RHEUMATISM. — Edward Sy- 
monds, of Droitwich, in the county of Worcester, from exposure 
to wet and cold, in the pursuit of his calling, had a severe attack 
of Rheumatism, and from a hale, hearty man, had become almost 
crippled, and unable to walk without di y, when provid 
tially his eye rested dn one of the wondrous cures effected by 
Holloway’s Ointment and Pills. He commenced using both, and 
within three months, from a state of second childhood, he was 
again restored to health and strength. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors th ghout the World, at Profes- 
sor Holloway’s Establishments, 244, Strand, London, and 80, 
Maiden Lane, New York: by A. Stampa, Constantinople; A. 
Guidicy, Smyrna; and E. Muir, Malta. 
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MR. REEVE’S SERIES OF 
ELEMENTARY WORKS ON NATURAL HISTORY. 


ALL BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED WITH COLOURED PLATES. 








Ferny Combes. 


A Ramble after Ferns in the Glens and Valleys of Devonshire. By 


CHARLOTTE CHANTER. 8 Coloured Plates. 5s. 
[Second Edition just ready. 


Popular British Lichens ; 


their Structure, Reproduction, Uses, Distribution, and Classification. 
By W. LAUDER LINDSAY, M.D. 22 Coloured Plates. 392 
Figures. 10s. 6d. 


Popular Garden Botany : 


A Familiar Description of Plants, suitable for Cultivation in Gardens. 
By AGNES CATLOW. 20 Coloured Plates. 10s. 6d. 


Popular Geography of Plants ; 


Or, a Botanical Excursion round the World. By E.C. Edited by 
PROFESSOR DAUBENY. 20 tinted Chromo-landscapes. 10s. 6d. 


Popular History of Birds. 


Their Classification and Habits. By ADAM WHITE, F.L.S8. 
20 Coloured Plates. 10s. 6d. 


Popular History of Palms 


And their Allies. By DR. BERTHOLD SEEMANN, F.LS. With 
20 tinted Chromo-landscapes. . 10s. 6d. 


Popular Physical Geology. 


By J. BEETE JUKES, Esq, M.A., F.RBS. 
Geological Landscapes. 10s, 6d. 


With 20 tinted 


Popular British Seaneeds. 


By the REV. DR. LANDSBOROUGH, A.L.S. Second Edition. 
With 20 Coloured Plates. 10s. 6d. 


Popular British Zoophytes. 


By the REV. DR. LANDSBOROUGH, A.L.S. With 20 Coloured 
Plates. 10s. 6d. 


Popular Mineralogy ; 


Comprising.a Familiar Account of Minerals and their Uses. By 
HENRY SOWERBY. With 20 Coloured Plates. 10s, 6d, 


Popular. Mammalia, 


Comprising a Familiar Account of their Classification and Habits. 


By ADAM WHITE, F.L.S. With 16 Coloured Plates. 10s. 6d. 








Popular British Ferns, 


By THOMAS MOORE, F.L.S. Second Edition. Copiously revised, 
With 22 Coloured Plates by Fitch. 10s, 6d. 


Popular Scripture Zoology ; 


Containing a Familiar History of the Animals mentioned in the 
Bible. By MARIA E. CATLOW. With 16 Coloured Plates, 
10s. 6d. 


Popular British Conchology : 


The Molluscs and Shells inhabiting the British Isles. 
SOWERBY, F.L.S. 20 Coloured Plates. 10s. 6d. 


By G. B. 


Popular Field Botany. 


Containing a Familiar Description of the British Wild Plants. By 
AGNES CATLOW. Third Edition. 20 Coloured Plates. 10s, 6d, 


Popular British Mosses, 


Their Structure, Fructification, &c. By R.M.STARK. 20 Coloured 
Plates. 10s. 6d. 


Popular British Entomology. 


A Familiar History of Insects. By MARIA E. CATLOW. Second 
Edition. With 16 Coloured Plates. 10s. 6d. 


Popular British Ornithology. 


A Familiar Description of British Birds. By P. H. GOSSE. Second 
Edition. With 20 Coloured Plates. 10s. 6d. 


Popular Economic Botany ; 


Or, Description of the Domestic Uses of Plants. ByT.C. ARCHER. 
With 20 Coloured Plates. 10s. 6d. 


Popular History of Mollusca ; 


Or, Shells and their Animals, By MARY ROBERTS. 18 Coloured 
Plates. 10s. 6d. 


Laterary Papers on Scientific Subjects. 


By the late PROFESSOR EDWARD FORBES, F.R.S., Selected from 
his Writings in the ‘Literary Gazette.’ With a Portrait and Memoir. 
Small 8vo, price 6s. 


Voices from the Woodlands ; 


Descriptive of Forest Trees, Ferns, Mosses, and Lichens. By MARY 
ROBERTS. - With 20 Coloured Plates,‘ ‘ 10s. 6d. 
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